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Why We Need Lent 


Reprinted from The AvvocaATE * 


HE first test of obedience which God gave to Adam and Eve in 

Paradise was one of abstinence: “You shall not eat of the fruit of 
the tree”: and the punishment which fell upon our race was the result 
of their failure. It is not surprising, therefore, that penance for sin, 
throughout the ages of human history, should be associated with the 
practice of fasting—the deliberate and painful reversal, as it were, of 
that first costly act of self-indulgence. In the Old Testament and the 
New, we see it observed by saints and prophets, prescribed by the Law 
of Israel, and accepted on all hands as a normal part of the devout life. 
Finally, we have the example and precept of Our Lord Himself. Is not 
Lent itself a commemoration of His forty days’ fasting in the desert 
before entering upon His public life? Moreover, since He has been 
careful to explain to His disciples the manner in which they must fast, 
it is to be assumed that He regarded this discipline, in one form or 
another, as an essential and permanent part of the new Faith and life 
which He came on earth to give us. 

The institution of the Lenten fast in the Church is attributed by St. 
Jerome to the Apostles themselves. Though the practice of early times 
was not uniform, it was fully established in the Church under the Roman 
empire: and observance, by modern standards, was exceedingly strict. 
Through the ages, the tendency has been towards a relaxation of severity, 
until in our own time the lightening of the rule, and the wide extension 


of dispensations from it, have left only a shadow of the Lent which our 
forefathers knew. 
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There is, of course, a reason for this leniency. The modern Christian 
is less robust and more nervous than they were: he has to conform 
externally, to some extent, to the pattern of a secular world in which 
“liturgical living” is a complex business. It is important, however, to 
realize that the change in the discipline imposed does not mean that the 
Church has altered or weakened in her views on the subject of the true 
spirit of Lent. “The observance of Lent,” says Benedict XIV, “‘is the 
very badge of the Christian warfare. By it, we prove ourselves not to 
be enemies of the Cross of Christ: by it we avert the scourges of Divine 
Justice: by it we gain strength against the powers of darkness.” And 
he proceeds to an utterance which is prophetic of the evils of his own 
18th century, as of ours: “Should mankind grow remiss in their observ- 
ance of Lent, it would be detrimental to God’s glory, a disgrace to the 
Catholic religion, and a danger to Christian souls. Neither can it be 
doubted but that such negligence would become the source of misery to 
the world, of public calamity and of private woe.” 


Must EMBRACE THE Cross 


All serious Christian commentators on the awful revolution of destruc- 
tion which threatens our civilization today are agreed that one of its 
main causes has been the spiritual sloth and practical materialism in the 
lives of Christian people themselves—even among those who are called 
“good” Christians. Their lives are divided into two parts, of which 
that where God reigns is very much the smailer: they deny theoretically, 
perhaps, but accept in actuality, the view that society can get on very 
well if organized on a secular pattern, and that the most important aim 
is easy and pleasant earthly living, for themselves and others. 

Even when they seek the Divine Presence, it is without any vivid 
sense of their personal degradation by sin, and need of a painful purifica- 
tion by penance and sacrifice. They kneel before the image of the 
Crucified ; they are present as “co-offerers” of the Victim of Calvary at 
Mass—but the spirit of the Cross has hardly penetrated their hearts at 
all. What wonder that, when the scourge of pain or fear or loss strikes 
their own lives, they cry out immediately that they have not deserved 
to suffer so, and God is unjust? That, even in the case of souls naturally 
generous and pitiful, they lose faith at the sight of the reign of death 
and chaos let loose upon the world? In such people, the reality of the 
supernatural has been allowed to fade from sight until the light of 
eternity is eclipsed by the shadow of time, and the true relations between 
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man and God are utterly confused. They may have the courage to 
“take it” from human enemies, and to struggle on fiercely under the 
weight of misfortune: but they have not that highest courage of all— 
the martyr’s courage of love that “beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things’—the courage of the Polish 
peasant, who, his life brought down to hell, his dear ones exposed to 
nameless horror and degradation, still calls in passionate faith upon the 
Mother and Queen of his people, and her Divine Son. “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

It is only by embracing the Cross that we can take hold firmly upon 
the truth about God and man: it is only by sharing, in some small 
degree, in the sufferings of our Saviour, that Christians can gain the 
strength and wisdom and love which are needed to transform the world. 
That is why it is essential that each one of us should make this time of 
penance real and costing—that we should thrust back, as hard as possible, 
against the pressure of the world and the flesh which obsess us on all 
sides, giving proof, by our action, that our lives are dedicated to God 
and that we are resolved to allow no earthly thing to take a hold upon 
us which may prevent us from rising up to follow Him. 

St. Paul has told us what that following means—those who are bap- 
tized in Christ must be “baptized in His Death’—since they are His 
members: they must burn away their dross, so that His risen light and 
power may stream out clear in their souls through a world in darkness. 
Let us, then, go into training—the rigorous, ascetical training, which 
befits soldiers of God ; let us make what reparation we can for the guilt 
of a world which calls little upon Him and serves Him less, yet com- 
plains bitterly that He has not redeemed it. Thus, in this time of grace, 
we shall increase our love for God and men, drawing nearer to His 
heart, and paving the way for an Easter of joy and deliverance, for 
ourselves and for all the world. 








x 
Lublin Committee 


The National Board of the Polish Socialist Party has declared 
that the Lublin Committee consists of Communists and fellow- 
travelers only, and that no member of the Party is to be found 
in the Committee. On the contrary, all Polish Socialists are 
supporting the legitimate Polish Government in London.— 
KAP, January 24, 1945. 









ROM the beginning of the life 

of the Church, the Passion of 
Christ has been the chief center of her 
thought and prayer. The highest am- 
bition of the fervent Christian of the 
first ages was to share in His Cross 
most literally by martyrdom; the 
Sacrifice of the Divine Lamb was the 
center of the liturgical observance in 
those distant ages, even as it is today. 
This absorption in the three last days 
of Our Lord’s earthly life is reflected 
in the Gospel narratives, which de- 
scribe them in detail at considerable 
length—St. John devoting to them a 
third of his whole Gospel. It is the 
same with the earliest creed, which 
passes from the birth of Our Lord 
straight to “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, . . .” 

Through the ages, this emphasis in 
the Catholic Church has remained un- 
changed. The Passion has remained 
the heart of her Liturgy, her ascetical 
meditation and her artistic tradition. 
Indeed, her critics have found fault 
with her for turning Christianity into 
“the religion of the Crucifix,” as 
though nothing else mattered in 
Christ’s Life but His Death. In a 
sense this is undeniable—our Chris- 
tian thoughts circle round the Passion, 
because it means more in itself and tu 
us than all the rest of the crowded 
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hours of His public life, as described 
by the Evangelists. 

Why is this? Because our Faith 
teaches us that, through Our Lord’s 
suffering and death, we have been 
redeemed. He chose the Way of the 
Cross deliberately—for He had no 
need to make such a sacrifice. Our 
deliverance might have been accom- 
plished by Divine decree, or any single 
action of His Human Life might have 
made atonement for the world’s sins. 
As to the reason for His choice, one 
answer only is given to us—His im- 
mense love. “God so loved the world” 
. . . “Having loved His own who 
were in the world, He loved them 
to the end... .” And this love was 
expressed in the laying down of His 
life, not even for friends, but for the 
salvation of those whose sin had made 
them His enemies. 

He, Who was God, endured every 
conceivable affliction that might be 
imposed upon the race of which He 
was the Head—the Son of Man, the 
New Adam—He was betrayed, de- 
nied, subjected to shameful degrada- 
tion and torture, unjustly condemned 
and forced to bear Himself the instru- 
ment of one of the cruellest deaths 
devised by ‘man’s inhumanity to 
man.” Finally, in His last hours, He 
endured the most awful deprivation 
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of all—the mysterious dereliction, in 
which the Father hid His Face. All 
was then finished—the cup of woe 
was drained ; the sacrifice of all sacri- 
fices had been made to God by God, 
when Christ broke the fair alabaster 
box of His own Body; and the whole 
world has been filled with Its fra- 
grance. Almighty Love itself could 
do no more for men. 


The modern world is filled with 
suffering and death—but vast multi- 
tudes in’ it have lost, or have never 
known, the consolation which those 
of the Faith derive from the contem- 
plation of the Divine Passion. Lack- 
ing a firm grasp of the truth of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, they lose 
sight of the meaning of His atone- 
ment. For these He becomes an his- 
torical teacher, a saint of the past, 
whose message reaches us across the 
span of ages. His life and death 
throw no light upon the Providence 
of God towards a pain-filled world. 
The “modern man’s” attitude to the 
experience of pain varies between 
frozen stoicism, bitter resentment— 
frequently expressed in revolt against 
God—and sheer panic flight. The 
current view is that really serious 
pain must be got rid of at all costs, 
even by officially regularized murder 
or suicide at the last resort. How, 
we are asked, can a good Divinity be 
held to permit it or inflict it, if He 
is Omnipotent? 


Yet the fact of pain remains— 
and flight from it only increases the 
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miseries of the man of our time. He 
will not regard death, even when it 
draws near—but the dread of it does 
not alter the destiny of the race; and, 
though he may hurry those whom it 
takes into the grave, he knows that 
his hour will come. This haunting 
fear can only be dispelled by the 
method of the true Christian; which 
is to stand up to it and accept it in 
God’s Name. That Name the Chris- 
tian can speak without staggering in 
doubt of the Divine justice and mercy ; 
for he sees in the atonement of Our 
Saviour, not simply the offering of a 
Victim to Divine Justice, but the 
Everlasting Mercy devising a means 
whereby our Creator could become 
our fellow-Victim—bearing our griefs 
and carrying our sorrows, even while 
He remains our Omnipotent Lord and 
Judge. The mystery remains; but 
even amid ruined cities and broken 
and agonized lives he cannot despair, 
since the God Who permits these 
things is the Crucified, Whose Heart 
knows the utter-most depth of ruin 
and pain. ... 


The long shadow stretches out over 
the valley of the world in which we 
dwell—the world where death reigns, 
where men grope in despair, or bab- 
ble vain things in their pride. Look 
up—for against the skyline is the 
Cross where God is enthroned—His 
Hands wounded, His Heart broken 
for love. The dawn of Resurrection 
is certain—let us lift up our hearts 
and hands in hope. 








Trade Unions in U.S.S.R. 


JoHN ZIMISCES 
Reprinted from The TRIBUNE * 


HE Communists in this country 

have tried sedulously to instil 
into the workers’ heads the idea that 
their movement is steadily devoted to 
the rights and interests of the Trades 
Unions, as well as to all the liberties 
of the working-class. Their leader- 
ship, if they are to be believed, will 
secure these things for Australians; 
and those who oppose their influence 
are “Fascists” and enemies of the 
people. Thus Mr. Mullens, who re- 
cently criticized certain Red Union 
leaders, has been accused of seeking to 
hand over the trade unions to outside 
control, and to “destroy their democ- 
racy,” because he suggested that au- 
thority should intervene to secure 
impartiality in union elections. 

The detailed reply of Senator 
Keane on the subject of the treatment 
of strikers and absentees in the Soviet 
Union should have shocked some few, 
at least, out of the illusion that the 
regime of Stalin displays any special 
tenderness towards the grievances of 
the proletariat, or any reluctance to 
deal with them roughly. “Employes 
wilfully absenting themselves from 
their plant were treated as deserters 
and were subjected to trial by court- 
martial. If convicted they were liable 
to imprisonment for periods ranging 


from five to eight years.” ... Well, 
Hitler couldn’t be much more drastic 
than that, could he? 

I propose, in this article, to discuss 
briefly what has happened to the 
trades unions in U.S.R.R., where the 
Communists have full power over 
them and everything else.. To begin 
with, it is worth noticing that illegal 
trade unionism was not without 
strength in the Russia of the Czars. 
It developed very rapidly in the 
1905-6 Revolution, and, while driven 
underground in 1908, continued to 
show its power in the organizing of 
strikes and labor activities. There 
was a rise in real wages between 1900 
and 1913 of about 15 per cent, and— 
so far as food was concerned—the 
worker was relatively fortunate. 
Moreover, he had often some small 
peasant property to eke out his wages. 
The industrialists of Russia were in 
retreat before a powerful Labor offen- 
sive in the years before 1917. 


“Primitive DEMOCRACY” 


After the March Revolution, the 
eight-hour day was established every- 
where—and, in the prevailing mood 
of revolutionary aggression, the actual 
work done was far less. With the 
Red victory in October, factory dis- 
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cipline and authority went to pieces, 
while Union numbers increased by 
leaps and bounds. Lenin declared 
that the workers would soon master 
all the problems of factory adminis- 
tration, and that the economic prob- 
lems involved could be handled by “all 
literate people,” acting in rotation. 

Whether the Father of the Revolu- 
tion really believed this or not is 
difficult to say—his primary purpose 
may have been simply to flatter the 
workers; for in those days the fate of 
Russian industry did not concern him 
—his eyes were on Europe, which he 
hoped to set on fire. Anyhow, these 
theories dominated the first Russian 
Trades Union Congress of 1918, and 
were expanded at the Eighth Party 
Congress (1919), when a new pro- 
gram of Lenin’s laid down that “The 
trade unions must get into their own 
hands the actual centralized manage- 
ment of economic life, as a single eco- 
nomic unit... .” 


Now, in Germany, England or the 
United States, highly skilled specialist 
workers might in an emergency man- 
age their plants—though not “in rota- 
tion” even there. In Russia, with her 
poor, technologically ignorant me- 
chanics, and in the midst of a revo- 
lution, the notion was sheer lunacy. 
To reconcile the rights of the workers 
with productive efficiency you must 
have expert, well-paid management 
and also well-organized and free 
trade unions working in an atmos- 
phere of civil liberties. Lenin could 
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not emancipate the workers politically 
without oversetting the Red junta— 
so he tried to fortify their interests by 
other means, forgetting his own warn- 
ing that “without political freedom 
the workers will remain slaves.” 


Trotsky’s “MERGER” PLAN 


The Communists now became in- 
volved in furious controversy about 
the place of the unions in national 
management. In Trotsky’s opinion, 
the movement should be “merged” 
with the Government, the industrial 
administration being manned by rep- 
resentatives of both. He held that, 
to give the unions the right direction, 
and wrench them out of the “trade 
unionism” of which he accused Tom- 
sky, their chief leader, they must be 
“thoroughly shaken up” and made to 
create an atmosphere of productivity. 

Tomsky, on the contrary, held that 
it was the Party, not the unions, which 
required reorganizing, to clear it of 
non-proletarian and peasant elements. 
Administrative positions should be oc- 
cupied, he held, by “workers who have 
not abandoned physical labor,” and 
he wanted three months of such labor 
imposed on every party member. 

But by 1920-21 Lenin had already 
abandoned his “primitive democracy” ; 
he declared that the idea that every 
worker could rule was a fairy tale, 
that the unions could not produce 
either the required managers, or the 
“proletarian administrators.” For the 
rest, “the whole syndicalist absurdity” 
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which he himself had advocated “‘must 
be thrown into the waste basket.” 


Lenin’s Revisep SCHEME 


The debate whether the proletariat 
or the Party was to rule was decided 
in the Party’s favor. The unions, 
however, had a definite place in 
Lenin’s new scheme. They must pro- 
tect the workers against their Gov- 
ernment, which was “not entirely” a 
workers’ Government, but one “with 
a bureaucratic twist.” “Trade union- 
ism” was again recognized — their 
business was to look after the work- 
ers’ interests and improve conditions, 
to correct administrative errors and 
excesses. No political or religious test 
must be required of members. 


As for the organization and man- 
agement of industry—that was the 
Government’s business; and the rul- 
ing authority must insist upon “strict 
unity of will” by “subjecting the will 
of the thousands to the will of one.” 
( How this was to be made compatible 
with the protective function of the 
trade unions Lenin did not explain.) 
In the Ninth Party Congress, he pro- 
posed a clause in the resolution on 
trade unions which replaced collec- 
tivism by individual authority in the 
matter for execution, and substituted 
for election, selection “on the basis 
of practical knowledge, technical com- 
petence, firmness, organizing and busi- 
ness ability.” In 1921, the N.E.P. 
restored private competition, and the 
11th Congress emphasized still more 
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strongly the need of business manage- 
ment and training, and the elimina- 
tion of union interference in Govern- 
ment enterprise. 


Thus, within a short time, the 
unions had fallen from full control 
to, “no interference whatever,” and 
subjection to the One Will. But 
Lenin was too shrewd to make the 
actual change in status abruptly ; and, 
but for the lack of civil liberty, their 
functions resembled those in capital- 
ist countries. From 1923 to 1927 
was an active and useful period in 
the unions’ history, and was marked 
by the introduction of collective bar- 
gaining and a graduated wage scale, 
which provided for differences be- 
tween types of work, and between 
skilled and unskilled laborers. Strikes 
were forbidden—they were held to be 
“bureaucratic assault on a proletarian 
Government.” Grievance commit- 
tees, however, were set up to adjust 
disputes, and conciliation boards 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


This achievement was due to the 
work of Tomsky, and the principles 
for which he stood are contained in 
a resolution adopted by the Party in 
1925. Unions were to take part in 
the planning and regulation of Gov- 
ernment enterprises, but not in the 
management of plans. There’ is no 
priority of labor in the Socialist State 
—disputes must not be considered 
from a “class” viewpoint, but in rela- 
tion to national policy and interests. 
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The primary duty of labor is to speed 
up production. In fact, labor remains 
a separate class under the authority of 
the official employer, yet the worker’s 
attitude is to be based on the theory 
that the State “belongs to the worker.” 


Statin CrusHes THE UNIoNs 


By 1925 the membership of Soviet 
trade unions was 8,500,000, and 
there was a rapid expansion of clubs 
and libraries and recreational activity, 
as well as proper trade union work. 
But a great change was approaching. 
In 1928, when the first Five-Year 
Plan began, the policy of “merging” 
was resumed by Stalin, Molotoff and 
Kaganovich, who were bent on mak- 
ing the unions simply an instrument 
of Government plans. Tomsky’s op- 
position was vain—he, Bukharin and 
Rykoff had to resign from the Polit- 
bureau and Central Committee, which 
were packed by Stalin with his own 
men. In 1929, these three were for- 
mally condemned for “trade unionis- 
tic” tendencies. Tomsky was removed 
from the Unions’ Central Committee, 
and succeeded by Shvernik, an un- 
known favorite of Stalin. 


The complete nullification of union 
rights followed very rapidly. Hence- 
forth the unions’ function was to 
drive the workers on to organize 
“shock brigades” and “Socialist com- 
petition,” and to bring laggards in 
quantity or quality of work to book. 
Today the Russian unions have noth- 
ing in common with those elsewhere: 
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they are a whip over the workers, a 
machine of government discipline and 
propaganda. Their “non-political” 
character has disappeared—their “‘cul- 
tural” work is to disseminate the 
Communist dogma and fight petty- 
bourgeois forms of thinking. 


Terrorized by threats of execution, 
by the engineers’ trials, by the purges 
of “Mensheviks” in 1931, and by the 
expulsion of all the Tomskyites, the 
trade unions became utterly passive, 
no longer even questioning the will 
of authority towards the worker. In 
1931 it was decreed that a worker 
could not change his job without the 
permission of the head of the plant— 
and the unions were silent. They 
were still silent when the railroad 
workers were threatened with im- 
prisonment for failure to fulfil their 
quota; when peasant boys were sent 
to three years of jail for accidentally 
wrecking tractors; when food and 
necessities were placed under the con- 
trol of factory directors “in order to 
strengthen their power” over the 
workers. 


In their eagerness to show their 
loyalty, the new union leaders were 
more severe than the factory directors 
—they have even been known to bring 
charges against the latter for exceed- 
ing the wage budget! Managers 
alone determine each worker’s wage 
and food provision. The Soviet 
worker, in fact, is reduced to the 
servile position occupied by labor at 
the beginning of Russia’s industriali- 
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zation almost eighty years ago, and 
the trade union is the ally of his 
exploiters. 


The number of union members is 
enormous—the official figures were 
26,000,000 in 1937—and the reason 
is not far to seek. Not to belong to 
a union implies a “counter-revolu- 
tionary slant” and involves hardships 
and the threat of the concentration 
camp. The enormous masses of men 
sent to these camps have been a boon 
to the Government in its vast con- 
struction plans—since they can be 
used for the hardest labor under the 
worst possible conditions, and have 
no civil rights at all. 


. For the rest, the workers have been 

kept busy with clubs, educational 
and socia] activities under the aus- 
pices of the union; but all these recrea- 
tional activities have an ideological 
aim and purpose. Hence, a total loss 
of real interest in the unions and the 
so-called “crisis” of 1935. 


THe Unions Are “DEMOCRATIZED” 


At that date, nervousness about 
Hitler had led Stalin to move towards 
friendship with the democracies and 
association with the Geneva League; 
and he was ready to abolish the useless 
“Profintern,” the Red Trades Union 
International, and to swamp the Am- 
sterdam Trades Union International 
with his twenty million Russian mem- 
bership. But the many real trade 
union leaders suspected Russian mo- 
tives and were not prepared to wel- 
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come bloated Russian membership. 


There followed a furious press at- 
tack on the existing Soviet trade union 
administration as a “bureaucracy” 
from which the real workers were 
excluded, and pointing out the ab- 
sence of free elections, general meet- 
ings and other democratic features, 
and the failure to protect the interests 
of labor. That all this was due to 
the Government’s own policy was 
ignored, of course. In conclusion, a 
plan was evolved in a “conference” 
between Stalin and the trade union 
leaders. “Labor democracy” was to 
be strengthened—by abandoning the 
elections of the national Central Com- 
mittee and complying with Stalin’s 
orders! Since the previous and new 
appointees were both chosen by him, 
there was, of course, no change of 
position or policy. 


Subsequently, a Trades Union Con- 
gress met, the first for six years, mem- 
bers being chosen by “secret election.” 
Guided by Kaganovich and Andreef, 
it resolved to reconstruct trades union 
organizations and re-establish collec- 
tive bargaining. All this meant noth- 
ing—and the “secret” balloting for 
the organizations was as farcical] as 
the Soviet Parliamentary elections, the 
Government’s list of candidates being 
endorsed in all cases. It followed the 
abolition of the “triangle’—a “shop 
committee” of the manager, Party cell 
secretary, and trade union representa- 
tive,” which was all that was left of 
labor representation in the factories. 
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Finally, during these maneuvers, the 
old Bolshevik spokesmen for labor 
were being exterminated — Tomsky 
killed himself in 1936. Now that the 
unions were “democratized” in a 
workers’ State, “class consciousness,” 
ef course, could no longer exist in 
Russia. The State’s right hand— 
labor--clasped the left hand—the 
Government employer —and they 
launched a new campaign—against 
the workers. 


Lasor Books 


It began with a new burst of “self- 
criticism” in the Red press, denounc- 
ing loafers, parasites, and saboteurs, 
and urging “socialist discipline.” 
There followed the introduction of 
“Labor books” for all employes. In 
them was to be registered the name, 
trade or profession, and record of the 
person concerned, and his changes of 
employment—with the cause. No 
mention of good behavior was made; 
but if he was ten minutes late three 
days in succession, he is dismissed and 
evicted from his living quarters, and 
a record is made. Fifteen minutes’ 
lateness meant a day’s pay as fine. 
Fines and other infringements of dis- 
cipline are entered in a separate book 
—the money so levied is spent for 
“collective welfare,” but how much 
it is, only the Government’s factory 
inspectors know. In this particular 
charming innovation the Soviet Union 
has emulated the Third Reich—only 
in Germany the “black listing,” by 
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giving the reason for a worker's dis- 
missal, was forbidden. 

Three days after the publication of 
the ordinance concerning labor books, 
the Chief Prosecutor, Vyshinsky, is- 
sued strict injunctions to local prose- 
cutors to see that the measures pre- 
scribed against labor indiscipline were 
enforced, and investigations made 
promptly into offences. 

There were the usual shouts of 
enthusiasm and congratulations from 
the press; but somehow it turned out 
that not all the toilers of the Soviet 
Union welcomed the new decrees en- 
dorsed by the trade union executive. 
The definition of “tardiness” was 
soon revised to allow twenty minutes’ 
grace, and to admit a “plausible rea- 
son”—but that was the sum of labor’s 
victory. 


DEFEAT AT AMSTERDAM 


In the international field, however, 
Stalin’s strategy was less successful. 
Shvernik urged at Amsterdam the 
acceptance of the Communist program 
“Against War and Fascism,” and 
pointed out how enormously the 
budget of the International Trades 
Unions would be increased by Soviet 
affliation—only there must be hence- 
forth no “propaganda against Soviet 
Russia——i.e., criticism of its ruler’s 
policies—and one of the chairmen 
must represent the Soviet trade unions. 
The French leaders were quite will- 
ing to concede everything, but others 
—especially the English—were more 
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critical, and the project was soundly 
defeated. 

This, then, is the story of the Rus- 
sian trade unions under Lenin and 
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judge whether it is calculated to add 
to the worker’s confidence that Red 
leadership will assist the cause of 
unionism in free and democratic 


Stalin. 


I leave it to my readers to Australia. 


Russian Unions 


At the IFTU meeting today Mr. Watt severely arraigned 
the attitude of American Communists in picketing the White 
House and ordering strikes in munitions industries until Ger- 
many invaded Russia. 

“Tf the British workers and the other free trade unions of 
the world prefer new-found friends to old and proven allies,” 
he said, “we sincerely regret it. But let’s have no hypocrisy 
about it. Let no one pretend that we isolated ourselves by 
refusing to attend the 1945 trade union Munich. 

Mr. Watt explained that the attitude of the AFL on the 
entrance of Russian unions in the IFTU had not changed 
since the IFTU meeting in Oslo in 1938. At that time, he 
said, his organization maintained that the Russian unions were 
not “free-trade unions,” but part of the Government apparatus. 

The AFL, he said, has “great admiration” for the Russian 
people, however. He insisted that the absence of strikes in 
Russia proved that trade unions did not exist there “as we 
know them.”—Louis Stark, in the New York Times, February 
3, 1945, reporting a meeting of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions in London. 















Film Fan Flap-Doodle 


By Micka. 


Reprinted from The Irish News * 


N a serious-minded world, the 
utterly trivial can be as much a 

detriment to the Young Idea as no- 
tions which are actually monstrous. 
Yesterday I saw a schoolgirl im- 
mersed in a film-fan magazine, thereby 
assimilating a lot of sentimental 
twaddle and mush, based on perverted 
values that the color of Clark Gable’s 
hair, the cut of Eddie Cantor’s coat, 
Garbo’s penchant for golf, and Col- 
man’s confidential manner when off 
the set, and similar small, inconse- 
quential details are of practical im- 
portance, whereas they are only the 
cinema’s vulgarity, designed to stimu- 
late our interest and catch our pence. 

The Young Idea goes to the pic- 
tures and likes them. But can it really 
be important that it should worry 
itself with such whimsy-whamsy flap- 
doodle? 

Films will always agitate the seri- 
ous-minded while these American gen- 
tlemen control this recreative feeding 
stuff of the great masses of the 
people, wielding a power for aesthetic 
good or evil, greater, probably, than 
the printed word. I am expressing a 
taste and not a prejudice, when I 
indict this particular dragon of the 
film world. 

This sort of reading is not wrong. 


* Belfast, Ireland 


It is merely vapid. And vapidity 
oozes from the pages of these film 
magazines like resin from a Scotch 
fir. The scarlet thread of adultery 
is not so far off either, for the news 
of the matrimonial misadventures of 
Hollywood’s mimes bulks large over 
their pages. 

Why must these magazines howl 
about Hollywood’s home-life, for in- 
stance, when it does not exist? Why 
must they presume that Hollywood’s 
ostentation should be part of our 
minor’s menu? To be coarse, it is the 
most unadulterated slop from begin- 
ning to end. Only the objectionable 
type of child will stomach it. The 
others ought to recoil from it, utter- 
ing cries of horror. As for adults|— 

For what difference does it make 
to life generally which one meets who 
at the Hollywood Bowl, and which 
one plays golf, and which one tennis, 
and which has had a distrait career 
and which has had several changes of 
husbands? Is it necessary for the 
Young Idea that they should know 
that this film star shaves twice and 
not once a day, or that this heroine 
takes only one lump of sugar in her 
coffee? 

Let the Young Idea watch fascin- 
ated and with downright enjoyment 
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the Hollywood stars cavorting on 
the screen. Let them like or dis- 
like Bing Crosby, and/or Shirley 
Temple. Let them wallow in the 
aery-fairy nonsense of Hollywood 
ingenuity. Let them laugh. Let them 
cry. Let them cheer at virtue get- 
ting its due meed and the hero rid- 
ing to glory and the prize even 
though the heroines are of a flicker- 
ing innocence bordering on _ the 
imbecile. Let them smile happily 
without the least trace of embar- 
rassment at the triumph of love and 
rectitude over locks and rascality, and 
at every other Hollywood device to 
show that virtue is its own reward 
and that all villains come to a disas- 
trous end. 


Wuo Cares? 


Let them do all these things. But 
never; good heavens, no! Never let 
the Young Idea walk around with 
screen idols for their companions. Let 
them be concerned with something 
more robust than the eavesdropping 
vaporings of Hollywood sleuths. Let 
the male star’s fan mail mount to 
gargantuan figures. Who cares if 
Miss Roberta Rabbitsfoot (the new 
Swedish glamor girl) plays halma on 
her kitchen table or knits between 
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“takes.” I, who do not read the film- 
fan magazines, am chilled by the 
story of a certain well-known star 
who spends her intervals between 
pictures cultivating cactus plants in 
the garden of her Beverley Hills 
home, and my heart is not stirred by 
the knowledge that a male star has 
a genius for table-tennis. 

The Young Idea will always wor- 
ship heroes and heroines, even the 
wraiths of filmland. Can we not 
give them substantial heroes of flesh 
and blood and honest achievement? 
Can we not turn the eyes of the 
Young Idea away from the screen 
with its fantastic visions, and upwards 
to the world’s horizon, where there 
are people of the world to claim their 
worship? 

The cinema has progressed from 
the days when it held a camera up 
to a stageful of dumb actors and was 
obsessed with a passion for stories 
of millionaires proclaiming an illicit 
passion for their typists while their 
fiancees got away with the bonds in 
the safe. 

All that and more, the cinema has 
left behind; but it should not ex- 
pect us to offer complete resignation 
to its film-fan flapdoodle. 

Don’t you agree? 


I believe that the guaranteed annual wage for the working man is 
just; it is socially necessary; it is economically feasible; it is a democratic 
imperative—Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 


Chicago. 





ion 





Death of Metropolitan Sheptitsky 


Rev. Viapimir Vancik, S.T.D. 


Reprinted from Narop * 


HE recent death of the most 
Reverend Andrew A. Sheptitsky, 
Archbishop of Lvov, and Metropoli- 
tan of Halycz (Galicia), with the 
ill-boding circumstances that Soviet 
authorities did not allow a solemn 
burial to so distinguished a prelate, 
turned attention of Catholics the 
world over to the future prospects of 
the Ukrainian Catholics—the largest 
Eastern rite group within the Church. 
To understand the importance of 
this subject, we note that after the 
fateful and deplorable schism of 1054 
A.D., in which the Church of Con- 
stantinople broke away from Catholic 
unity, almost the whole of the Chris- 
tian East—about half of the Church 
—followed its example. Although 
many attempts for reunion failed, 
nevertheless in 1595, a considerable 
part of White Russians and Ukrain- 
ians (in the past called Ruthenians) 
who were not in Union with Rome, 
returned to the fold of Peter. This 
was accomplished in the famous Brest- 
Litovsk act of union. Historians say 
that there were twelve millions of 
these Eastern Catholics in the 16th 
century. 
But the sacred cause of Church 
unity dwindled, losing more and more 
territory. Politics and Czarist per- 


secution reduced that great body of 
Eastern Catholics to those contained 
in the province of Galicia, where there 
are three dioceses, with about four 
million people. (Following the ex- 
ample set by the Brest-Litovsk union, 
other groups of dissident Eastern 
Christians returned to the Church, but 
Galicia remains the largest single 
aggregation. ) 

The last forty-five years of the 
Ukrainian Catholics’ history cannot 
be dissociated from the already his- 
toric figure of the late Metropolitan 
Sheptitsky. For years he was looked 
upon as spiritual father, leader and 
benefactor to his people, and as a true 
and worthy representative of Eastern 
Catholicism. While we sincerely sym- 
pathize with the Ukrainians in the loss 
of their greatest son in recent history, 
we all feel that the Catholic East 
also lost a man who was a symbol 
of its past glory and hope, and a guar- 
antee of the future greatness of the 
Eastern branch of the Catholic 
Church. 

He was born in 1865 in Prylbice, 
Galicia, one of the Western provinces 
of the great Ukrainian land—of an 
old boyar family that was already 
prominent in the 13th century. The 
house of Sheptitsky gave many bish- 
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ops, outstanding monks, and priests 
to the Church during these six cen- 
turies. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, we find this old Ukrainian 
family losing its Eastern (Greek) rite, 
as well as its nationality, i.e., they 
became Poles, and passed to the Latin 
rite. 

It was providential that the young 
Count Alexander discovered early in 
his youth that his family was neither 
Polish nor of Latin rite. After his 
high school and college studies, he ex- 
pressed a desire to enter the Greek 
Catholic Order of St. Basil the Great, 
but when his father refused to consent 
to it, he joined the Austrian Army. 
Afterwards he studied law in Krakow, 
where he obtained in 1888 the Doc- 
tor’s degree. As he persisted in his 
desire to become an Eastern monk, his 
family consented, and as late as 1888, 
he entered the Order of St. Basil the 
Great. With this his “reconversion” 
ritually and nationally was complete. 


METROPOLITAN TRULY GREAT IN STATURE 


Throughout seven years he was very 
active as professor of Theology, as 
missionary and monastic superior. In 
1897, he founded the religious month- 
ly, Missionar, which is still in exist- 
ence. At the age of thirty-four he was 
named Bishop of Stanislavov, and 
hardly two years later, i.e., 1901, he 
became Archbishop of Lvov, and 
Metropolitan of Halycz, (Galicia), 
in which capacity he remained until 


his death on November 1, 1944, 
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It seems that there was everything 
great about him. His tall figure—al- 
most seven feet—his long patriarchal 
beard, his kind eyes, his democratic 
ways of dealing with the people, his 
truly ascetic life, his great talents 
which enabled him from his earliest 
age to obtain a vast erudition—all 
this made him outstanding in every 
way, not only among his own people, 
but throughout Europe. Who saw 
him once or spoke to him could never 
forget him. And surely there was no 
Greek Catholic who knew about him 
who did not wish to see him! 

His ecclesiastical activities were 
numerous and far-reaching. Through 
his pastoral letters and visitations, he 
constantly led his people in the way 
of truth. And because of his personal 
saintly life and great authority, his 
words were always welcome by all 
who loved the Master. Among his 
chief merits is the establishment of 
the Greek Catholic diocese in the 
United States in 1907, where there 
were about a half-million Greek Cath- 
olics from Galicia and Sub-Carpath- 
ian Russia; the creation of an Ad- 
ministrature in Bosnia for Ukrainian 
Greek Catholics, the organization of 
many parishes in Brazil, and _ the 
foundation of the Greek Catholic dio- 
cese in Canada in 1912. Were it not 
for the establishment of these dio- 
ceses in the New World, the Greek 
Catholics would hardly exist today 
in America. Such a great mass of 
Eastern rite Catholics presented too 
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many problems, not only regarding 
their different rite, Julian calendar, 
particular customs, etc., but also in 
ecclesiastical discipline. We strongly 
doubt that even the best-intentioned 
Latin bishops could cope with such a 
complex of problems. 


Historica, Manuscripts CONFISCATED 
In 1914 

In 1925 the Greek Catholic diocese 
was divided in two. Ukrainian Cath- 
olics have their bishop in Philadelphia, 
while Sub-Carpathian Russians, to- 
gether with Hungarian and Croatian 
Greek Catholics, have their bishop in 
Pittsburgh. 

To promote theological studies he 
founded “The Ukrainian Theological 
Academy,” which in the short time 
of its existence distinguished itself 
with valuable contributions in Church 
History, Byzantine liturgy and The- 
ology. He greatly encouraged the 
study of the Fathers of the Church, 
and even in his old age published a 
translation of the ascetical works of 
St. Basil the Great in Ukrainian. 
Not only in his archdiocese, but 
among foreign scholars, he inspired a 
study of the Eastern liturgy, history, 
life, ascetism, Theology, etc. Before 
World War I he collected enormous 
material about the history and perse- 
cutions of the Greek Catholics, but 
this precious collection was confiscated 
in 1914 when tsarist Russia occupied 
Lvov. What happened to those docu- 
ments and reports nobody knows. 
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Better than anybody else, the great 
Metropolitan saw that the Slav Greek 
Catholics, as the largest group of the 
Eastern Catholics, are first called to 
revive the old glories of the Catholic 
East, that they should not only live 
of the Church, but contribute in their 
own way to the growth and greatness 
of the Church of Christ in this world. 
Therefore, he revived in 1906 the 
Eastern monastic rule according to the 
traditions of Studites, who tried to 
keep burning and alive the true spirit 
of Eastern Catholicism before the 
great schism. Besides he was eager 
to bring back, not only his co-nationals 
of the great Ukraine to the Catholic 
Church, but, if possible, the Russians 
also. 

Under his patronage the Russian 
Catholics formed a community in St. 
Petersburg in 1905, and it was 
through his efforts that at the end of 
the first World War there was 
created a Russian Catholic Exarchate, 
with great prospects for the return of 
the dissident Russians to the Catholic 
Church. When in 1917 the Ukrain- 
ians established their own independent 
state, the late Metropolitan almost per- 
suaded the more influential members 
of the government and some Ortho- 
dox ecclesiastics to proclaim the union 
of all Ukrainian Orthodox with the 
Catholic Church. What would have 
been the outcome we cannot say, but 
it surely was a bold stroke. The com- 
munist victory in Russia obliterated 
all this work. The Metropolitan’s 
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attempt to work for the reunion of his 
nationals on the mixed territories oc- 
cupied by Poland was balked for poli- 
tical reasons, although he succeeded 
in promoting a Ukrainian for Apos- 
tolic Administrator for the provinces 
of Volyn and Podlesie. 

As a great patriot he did every- 
thing to improve the social and cul- 
tural status of his people. He founded 
the Ukrainian National Museum and 
the National Health Institute. Al- 
together, Ukrainians owe him over 
twenty different institutions which he 
founded and subsidized. There is no 
wonder that even the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Catholic Church dared 
not attack him publicly, because the 
people knew who was their greatest 
and truest benefactor. If we, be- 
sides, keep in mind that Ukrainians 
did not enjoy political freedom, that 
they were divided between Russia, 
Poland and Rumania, then we can 
easily understand that reverential at- 
tachment to this spiritual leader and 
head, who, as somebody justly re- 
marked, recalled to one’s mind the 
great Eastern Fathers and bishops of 
the 4th century. 


But his greatness was not in a 
continual triumph and success. Dur- 
ing the tsarist occupation of Galicia, 
he was first to be deported and impris- 
oned. It is in this captivity that he 
irreparably ruined his health. The 
government of Kerensky released him 
at the intervention, among others, 
even of the Spanish King Alphonsus 
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XIII. It was in triumph that he 
passed through Petrograd and Kiey 
and later through Vienna and Lvov. 
But when he later traveled to Amer- 
ica in behalf of his country, upon 
his return he was arrested by the 
Polish government, which had a tem- 
porary mandate over Galicia, and 





only reluctantly released. Since then, 
until 1939, he shared the fate of his 
people, patiently trying to keep alive 
hope in a better future, although 
always aware of the Red menace. 


Rep PERSECUTION 


It is too tragic that his fears ma- 
terialized, for the Catholic Church 
suffered very much from their “de- 
liverers.” Among the first acts of 
the Soviet government was the dis- 
solution of all seminaries, wanton 
prosecution and execution of al] “un- 
desirable” priests, etc. Metropolitan 
Andrew consoled his people with pas- 
toral letters, which were prohibited, 
but which, distributed privately, 
reached large masses and raised their 
spirits. During the German occupa- 
tion, seminaries were reopened, but 
normal life was impossible. 

What has been the attitude of the 
Soviet occupiers in recent months 
is unknown, except that the “heroic” 
Red victors could not help being petty 
by denying the seventy-nine-year-old 
Metropolitan a public and solemn 
burial. But could they render a bet- 
ter testimony to his Catholicity, to 
his love of the Mother Church whose 
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head, the Pope, is so much hated by 
all Reds? If he made advances to 
the Soviet government in the manner 
of the late Patriarch Sergius, we 
would probably have been flooded 
with numerous releases and pictures 
of his burial. But it was becoming 
that the burial of this great apostle 
and bishop be modest and humble, 
because it symbolized the conditions 
of his beloved Church, which is going 
again through its days of trials and 
martyrdom. 

The sacred cause for which he 
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worked and lived—the reunion of the 
separated Eastern Christians, espe- 
cially Slavs, with Peter’s Apostolic 
See—as well as his plans and ideas 
on the restoration of the Eastern 
Catholicism to its old glory and dig- 
nity—will not perish, his labors shall 
not have been in vain. By joining St. 
Josaphat, martyr for Christian unity, 
and other apostles and martyrs for 
the same cause, he shall achieve 
through prayers what he failed to 
accomplish with his labors. And we 
are confident that results will follow! 


Sauce for the Gander 


There was a resistance movement in Rumania, too, directed 


against the Germans and Hungarians in Transylvania. 


It was 


called “The National Guard of Transylvania.” When Maniu, 
the noted peasant leader, called upon them to surrender their 
arms to the new national Government in Budapest, the Russian 
Radio said, not without irony, that the appeal was rather late, 
for the Red Army had immediately disarmed all “bandit groups 
styling themselves volunteer guards.” 

When Mr. Churchill does the same elsewhere, he is dubbed 
a Tory and an imperialist——KAP, January 18, 1945. 


Interracial Justice 


The cause of interracial justice is the cause of every Catholic; 
it is the cause of every American citizen; it becomes the cause 
of every person who supports a world peace among nations. 
Social action is an important wing in the Catholic Church and 
the cause of interracial justice becomes its companion. The two 


must go hand in hand. 


In America today, the task of inter- 


racial justice is to provide a solution of a problem centuries old. 
—John L. Yancey in the INTERRACIAL Review, December, 


1944. 











Private Property and Public Good 


BarBARA WARD 


Reprinted from The SworD OF THE SPIRIT * 


HERE can be little doubt that 

the question of property is a 
storm center in modern politics, and 
it would be very useful if the article 
on property, by Father Ambrose 
Farrell, which was published in the 
August Bulletin, were to stimulate 
Catholics to deeper and at the same 
time more practical thought on this 
vital question. My own feeling is 
that Father Farrell’s article, though 
a very useful starting-point, does not 
get us very much further, for in this 
matter of property he only establishes 
one side of the equation—the side 
about which surely very few Catholics 
are in doubt. We know that, accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, property has 
a two-fold aspect, that while the 
ownership of property is private, its 
use is social. Now, it seems to me, 
that it is this second aspect of prop- 
erty which needs far more detailed 
consideration. 


In Quadragesimo Anno Pius XI 
pointed to the double aspect of prop- 
erty when he said: 


It follows from the twofold character 
of ownership which, as We have said, is 
both individual and social, that men must 
take into account in this matter, not only 
their own advantage, but also the com- 
mon good. To define in detail these duties, 


when the need occurs, and when the 
natural law does not do so, is the function 
of the civil ruler. Provided that the 
natural and divine law be observed, the 
public authority, in view of the true 
necessities of the common welfare, may 
specify more accurately what is licit and 
what is illicit for property-owners in the 
use of their possessions. 


Thus in defining the right princi- 
ples governing property in any given 
period we are faced with this uncer- 
tainty. What is thé balance between 
private rights and the social good? 
When one reflects on the complexity 
of industrial civilization with the in- 
finite varieties of control, private and 
public, which have grown up, it is 
rather surprising to think how little 
factual work canonists and moral 
theologians have done in this field. 
The kind of guidance which Father 
Ambrose Farrell gives does indeed 
establish the fact that Catholics may 
not deny the right to some private 
property. Even the most superficial 
reading of Quadragesimo Anno es- 
tablishes the opposite fact that no 
Catholic can deny the right of the 
State to intervene in the economic 
system in order to preserve the com- 
mon good. Catholics may not be 
either extreme individualists or ex- 
treme collectivists, but the real prob- 
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lems lie in between these two extremes. 
What I should like to do in these few 
notes is to list a few queries which 
demand a measure of social guidance 
from the Church, yet which seem to 
have received comparatively little 
attention. 


PrRoBLEMS OF LAND TENURE 


The case of land is, on the whole, 
easier than that of industry, for land 
is up to a point a form of property 
for which personal responsibility is 
easy to establish. St. Thomas’s justi- 
fication of private property is, as 
Father Farrell pointed out, very 
largely based on the personal char- 
acter of the control which a man can 
exercise over his own private posses- 
sions. The farm is a good symbol of 
the close supervision which private 
property makes possible. 

It would seem that from the Catho- 
lic point of view the almost ideal 
system of land tenure would be co- 
operative farming practiced preemi- 
nently in Denmark, in other Scandin- 
avian countries, in Belgium and, to 
some extent, in Slovenia and Croatia. 
However, this system in which private 
ownership of the individual farm is 
combined with cooperative processing, 
purchasing and selling is anything but 
the rule in Catholic countries, and it 
is surely relevant to ask whether, con- 
sidered purely as a system of land 
tenure apart from its political impli- 
cations, the Soviet system in which 
the peasant owns only a very small 
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proportion of the land and works in 
the main on state property, is any 
more a violation of Catholic princi- 
ples than the system of land tenure 
prevailing in parts of Poland, Hun- 
gary and parts of Spain, where large 
masses of landless peasants work on 
the land of the large land owners. 
Father Farrell mentions emigration 
as a suitable method of giving land 
to the family. He does not mention 
land reform, that is to say, a program 
of splitting up the large estates, such 
as the Polish Government has recently 
announced its intention to carry 
through on its return to Poland. 


When we turn to the sphere of in- 
dustry, the problem is complicated by 
the difficulty of defining industrial 
property in any definite sense. Both 
Leo XIII and Pius XI have pointed 
out that property itself is a fluid con- 
cept. As Quadragesimo Anno puts it: 

Moreover, Leo XIII had wisely taught 
that the defining of private possession has 
been left by God to man’s own industry 
and to the laws of individual peoples. 
History proves that ownership, like other 
elements of social life, is not absolutely 
rigid, and this doctrine We Ourselves 
have given utterance to on a previous 
occasion in the following terms: “How 
varied are the forms which property has 
assumed. First, the primitive form in use 
amongst rude and savage peoples, which 
still exists in certain localities, even in our 
own day; then that of the patriarchal 
age; later, various tyrannical types. . . 
finally, the feudal and monarchic systems 


down to the varieties of more recent 
times.” 


This is specially so under modern 
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conditions of mass industrialized capi- 
talism. The typical modern business 
institution, the Joint Stock Company, 
is very difficult to define in terms of 
the church’s traditional teaching on 
property. Take, for example, St. 
Thomas on property: 

Two things are competent to man in 
respect of exterior things. One is the 
power to procure and dispose them, and 
in this regard it is lawful for man to 
possess property. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary to human life for three reasons. 
First, because every man is more careful 
to procure what is for himself alone than 
that which concerns the community, as 
happens where. there is a great number 
of servants. Secondly, because human af- 
fairs are conducted in more orderly a 
fashion if each man is charged with tak- 
ing care of some particular thing himself, 
whereas there would be confusion if 
everyone had to look after any one thing 
indeterminately. Thirdly, because a more 
peaceful state is ensured to man if each 
one is contented with his own. Hence 
it is to be observed that quarrels arise 
more frequently where there is no divi- 
sion of the things possessed. 

The second thing that is competent to 
man with regard to external things is their 
use. In this respect man has to possess 
external things not as his own, but as 
common, so that, to wit, he is ready to 
communicate them to others in their need. 
Hence the Apostle says (1 Tim. VI, 17, 
18): “Charge the rich of this world... 
to give easily, to communicate to others.” 
(Summa Theologica, II, Ilse, Q.66. A2.) 


It can be easily seen from this quo- 
tation that the justification of prop- 
erty is largely personal. It implies a 
man’s sense of personal control over 
the means of production and his sense 
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of personal responsibility for the goods 
he produces. Now what are we to 
say of the typical form of modern 
industrial property —share capital? 
Can it be said to be personal in any 
real sense? I would like to quote 
from a survey published by the Chris- 
tian News Letter, Sept. 8, 1943, in 
which it says: 

The traditional Christian justification 
of ownership, according to Aquinas, only 
applies when property, as a right of ad- 
ministration and distribution, is personal. 
By this test it is questionable whether, 
since the passing of the Limited Liability 
Act, shares are property in the old sense 
at all. When an industrial concern took 
upon itself the guise of a limited liability 
company, ownership in the true sense 
really came to an end. Yet, thinking in 
the past, we made power in limited lia- 
bility companies (which are public bodies 
and immortal at that, unless they commit 
suicide) responsible to shareholders, sup- 
posing them to be the owners. 

Limited liability destroys the essential, 
or at any rate, the socially justifiable char- 
acter of property, especially with the de- 
velopment of widely dispersed transfer- 
able shares. Its impersonal character is 
best illustrated by the fact that voting 
rights now belong to shares and not to 
people. The fact that “one share—one 
vote,” not “one man—one vote” is the 
basis of the system destroys the personal 
basis of the power and incidentally makes 
possible all sorts of agglomeration and 
concentrations of power within the firm 
itself. Thus it seems the argument that 
power in industry should be responsible 
to shareholders because power is an ad- 
junct of property falls to the ground. ~ 


This does not necessarily invalidate 
private industrial property, but does 
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it not create moral problems of re- 
sponsibility which are simply not 
covered in the average Catholic 
analysis of private property? For 
example, have not workers who give 
their labor as much right to partici- 
pate in the control of industry as 
shareholders who give their savings? 
Or, again, since the actions of any 
limited liability company have a vital 
effect upon the economic well-being, 
not only of their shareholders, but 
also of the community, ought not one 
or two of their directors at least to be 
appointed by a public authority as is 
the case now with the London Passen- 
ger Transport Board? 


MOoNnopoties 


Take another vital modern prob- 
lem—the extent to which large con- 
cerns dominate a country’s economy. 
Few people have described it more 
trenchantly than Pius XI: 


In the first place, then, it is patent that 
in our days not wealth alone is accumu- 
lated, but immense power and despotic 
economic domination are concentrated in 
the hands of a few, who for the most part 
are not the owners, but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, which 
they administer at their own good 
pleasure. : 


This domination is most powerfully ex- 
ercised by those who, because they hold 
and control money, also govern credit 
and determine its allotment, for that rea- 
son supplying, so to speak, the life-blood 
to the entire economic body, and grasping 
in their hands, as it were, the very soul 
of production so that no one can breathe 
against their will. 
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This accumulation of power, the char- 
acteristic note of the modern order, is a 
natural result of limitless free competi- 
tion, which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, and this often 
means those who fight most relentlessly, 
who pay least heed to the dictates of 
conscience. 

The point about these business cor- 
porations is that their power is so vast 
that one authority and one only is 
strong enough to keep them in check. 
That authority is the state. Again, 
to quote Pius XI: 

Free competition, kept within just and 
definite limits, and still more economic 
power, must be brought under the effec- 
tive control of the public authority, in 
matters appertaining to the latter’s com- 
petence. 

But what are the “matters apper- 
taining to the latter’s competence”? 
This is a nodal point of modern po- 
litical thinking and it would be excel- 
lent, indeed, if Catholic economists 
and sociologists were to direct their 
thinking in the direction of securing 
a right balance between public and 
private enterprise. 


The need is all the more great be- 
cause in criticizing all forms of state 
control and in defending all forms of 
private property Catholics lay them- 
selves open to the charge of condoning 
the capitalist system in its entirety. 
All over the continent after this war 
we may expect to see the establish- 
ment of more radical governments. 
They are all the more likely to slip 
into extremism and communism if 
Catholic thinking is everywhere. pre- 
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sented to them as an unqualified de- 
fence of the status quo. There is 
quite a lot of evidence that Left Wing 
thought has in the last few years 
shown a tendency to move towards 
new channels. Full employment and 
the problem of productivity bulk at 
least as large as the old-fashioned cry 
for nationalization. More emphasis 
is put on social control, rather less on 
common ownership. As Pope Pius 
XI put it in Quadragesimo Anno: 
The war waged against private owner- 
ship has more and more abated, and is 
being so limited that ultimately it is not 
the possession of the means of production 
which is attacked, but a form of social 
authority which property has usurped in 
violation of all justice. This authority, 
in fact, pertains not to individual owners, 
but to the State. If these changes con- 
tinue it may well come about that gradu- 
ally these tenets of mitigated socialism 
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will no longer be different from the pro- 
gram of those who seek to reform human 
society according to Christian principles. 
For it is rightly contended that certain 
forms of property must be reserved to the 
State, since they carry with them a power 
too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large. 
Large sections of Quadragesimo 
Anno have never really been ex- 
pounded at all. We do not know 
what has been done in Europe under 
the Nazis’ control. It may be that 
the Pope’s great teachings have been 
applied in systematic detail to the 
economic problems of modern indus- 
trial society, but in Britain and Amer- 
ica little seems to have been done. 
Until a new start is made, there is 
all too much danger that Catholic 
teaching will remain at so academic a 
level that it will be politically and 
economically ineffective. 


in Germany 


The Gestapo massacre of fifty British officers, with the return 
of the cremated ashes of twenty-eight of them, should recall how 
from 1933 onwards innumerable German families received the 
first and only intimation of the death of a father, a husband, a 
son, by the delivery of an unstamped parcel containing his ashes 
—a parcel on which postage had to be paid. That is Nazism. 
It is estimated that by 1939 the number of Germans done to 


death or so broken by torture 


in the concentration camps that 


they lingered on rather than lived, was over 2,000,000. Since 
even in countries of evolved democracy the political elites form 
a small minority, the disappearance of these 2,000,000 is reason 
enough for the ineffectiveness of resistance to Hitler’s regime.— 


Prope & Freepom (London), July 15, 1944. 








What Think Ye of Chnist? 


THomas F, WoopLock 
Reprinted from CoLUMBIA® 


YEAR or so ago, I suggested 

in an article in Columbia that 
the “Catholic mind” is a sort of 
Ariadne-thread which enables a man 
to find his way through the labyrinth 
of confusion which characterizes the 
thought of the modern world upon 
the life of man on this earth. I 
should like to return to that subject 
for a little while in order to set one 
of its aspects in a certain relief. I 
have, perhaps, this excuse for so doing: 
that the events of the last year seem 
to me themselves to be doing this as 
the fundamental issues of this appal- 
ling struggle begin to emerge more 
clearly into sight. 

The point which | should like to 
emphasize is not, indeed, a new one; 
it runs through the history of West- 
ern man for nineteen hundred years; 
but today it stands out, so it seems to 
me, in sharper outline than in a thou- 
sand years. It is a very simple point 
in itself but, as I shall try to indicate, 
it is of the most tremendous import- 
ance to the world, and doubly so, to 
us Catholics. It is of this importance 
to the world because it presents to it 
a categorical question concerning the 
most important fact in all history, 
and a question which requires in an- 
swer a simple “yes” or “no” with no 


room for qualifications or reservations. 

Because the “Catholic mind” an- 
swers it with an unequivocal “yes” 
and because, with the exception of 
certain non-Catholic Christian bodies, 
the rest of the world answers it either 
with a definite “no,” or with various 
attempts to dodge a direct answer 
with a fog of quibbles—or has never 
had the question even put to it— 
there is fixed between them the deep- 
est gulf that can divide one man’s 
thinking from that of another. (To 
avoid misconception let me say that 
in the “Catholic mind” I here include 
the mind of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church.) 

That question is “What think ye 
of Christ?” Is he God and man, or 
only man? 

Nearly all who ever heard His 
name are agreed on one fact, namely, 
that Christ was a real Person who 
lived on this earth. No one today seri- 
ously accepts the Arthur Drews non- 
sense of half a century ago. Christ is 
as completely “historical” a figure as 
Socrates, as Buddha, as Augustine, as 
Caesar, as Charlemagne, as Napoleon, 
or as whom you please. It used to 
be fashionable among certain “intel- 
lectuals” when mentioning His name 
always to couple it with those of 
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Buddha and Socrates or Lao-Tze or 
some other of the great “teachers” of 
the past, thus carefully excluding all 
suggestion that He was more than 
man. In later years this same group 
seems to accord to Him a certain pre- 
eminence among these “teachers.” 
Ernest Renan’s treatment of Him 
found in France a couple of genera- 
tions ago a wide following despite its 
internal inconsistencies, and his con- 
cept of Christ still possesses many 
minds. The curious thing in modern 
religious thinking is that those who 
wholly reject the Incarnation yet seem 
to vie with each other in admiration 
of the one “Perfect Man” in all 
human history! 


One would suppose that these peo- 
ple who agree that there is an “his- 
torical” Christ would also agree that 
the question whether He was God 
and man or only man is of the greatest 
possible importance. But this is by 
no means the case! I have met several 
times friends who consider themselves 
“Christians” yet dismiss that ques- 
tion as, in effect, almost irrelevant! 
The only possible explanation of such 
an attitude is a fundamental confusion 
of thought on the whole subject of 
God and religion. ‘These good peo- 
ple “like” Our Lord’s teachings and 
example as they understand both, but 
the question of His authority for His 
teaching is ignored by them as incon- 
sequential. 


The point that I should like to em- 
phasize in this article is that the In- 
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carnation is incomparably the most 
important event in all human history, 
that it must profoundly affect the 
course of history for all time, that it 
must be the norm of all human values, 
and color all human life in all its 
activities from top to bottom, and 
that belief or non-belief in it as a fact 
must divide men more completely 
than any other question that can be 
proposed to them. It is the most tre- 
mendous “either-or” that imperatively 
challenges man for an answer. The 
“Catholic mind” is no more and no 
less than that complete view of life 
proposed to all those who accept the 
Incarnation as a fact. It is this which 
gives it the quality symbolized by the 
thread of Ariadne in the Minoan 
labyrinth, and I should like to empha- 
size the tremendous importance for us 
Catholics of steeping ourselves in that 
“mind” that we may find our way 
through the mazes of the labyrinth in 
which the outside world is caught and 
from which it feverishly struggles to 
find its way out. 


Roap Map or LiFe 


By the phrase “Catholic mind” I 
mean something more than Catholic 
doctrine, Catholic theology. I mean 
that view of human life in all its 
manifestations which is implicit in 
Catholic theology, an application of 
that theology to all the concrete prob- 
lems, great and small, that confront 
every man born into this world. It is 
a working philosophy of life—all life 
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—a key to the “meanings” and the 
“values” of life, a compass, so to 
speak, by which the Catholic can keep 
his course, a road-map by which he 
chooses his road. It is, in short, the 
Catholic’s concept of what he is, 
whence he came, where he is going, in 
general what everything is all about 
and what he should do about it. It 
is something which is inexhaustible in 
its content—like theology—and the 
longer a man lives with it the more 
its horizons widen. 


A “labyrinth” is a maze of passages 
connecting with each other in such a 
manner that one who enters it at one 
end may wander indefinitely in its 
intricacies before he can find an exit. 
In my young days there was a famous 
“maze” in the gardens of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s palace at Hampton Court 
on the Thames. It was constructed 
of yew hedge, and a man sat in the 
middle on a pulpit, like a tennis um- 
pire, to direct you to the right turn- 
ings after you had failed to find your 
own way out. (I was in it more than 
sixty years ago.) A really well-con- 
structed labyrinth would be so ar- 
ranged as subtly to tempt you to take 
the wrong turn. The notion is sup- 
posed to have originated with those 
underground passages occurring in 
caves such as in Kentucky. 

Now the essence of the “mental” 
labyrinth in which the civilized world 
is wandering today is precisely that 
the wrong “turns” are the most at- 
tractive. I shall try to describe its 
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main structure so as to illustrate this 
characteristic and make clear, if I 
can, why the “Catholic mind” is the 
Ariadne-thread that marks the way 
out of it. 

All serious observers agree that 
however it happened the “civilized 
world” finds itself today in a state of 
“crisis” without historical precedent, 
at least so far as the extent and the 
acuteness of the “crisis” is concerned. 
The French philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, has said that this war is 
no more than a paroxysm in the liqui- 
dation of a civilization compared to 
which the liquidation of Rome was 
but a minor episode. ‘Terrible as is 
that judgment it is easy to see the basis 
upon which it is made. When the 
great pagan civilization of Rome went 
down, Christianity had already come 
to take over the task of salvaging the 
ruins and building upon them a 
greater civilization, the civilization 
of the West, the civilization of Chris- 
tendom. Merely to lay the founda- 
tions of Christendom took four long 
centuries. Professor Charles Norris 
Cochrane tells the story of those cen- 
turies in his magisterial study: Chris- 
tianity and Classical Culture. It took 
another five centuries to raise Chris- 
tendom’s structure. Even then the 
West was not wholly Christian; it 
never has been, but it came more 
nearly to being so in its thinking in 
the eleventh to the thirteenth cen- 
turies, inclusive, than it ever did 
before or since, and the Western civil- 
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ization to which we belong was 
definitely a Christian civilization and 
its culture was a Christian culture. 
It is that civilization and that cul- 
ture which is now threatened with 
liquidation — and what is there in 
sight to “take over” if it goes down? 


Man’s THINKING AND MaAn’s PRACTICE 


The reader may be tempted to ask: 
“How can a Christian civilization go 
down when we are promised that 
Christ and the Church will be with 
us to the end of time?” The late 
Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson some 
thirty years ago wrote two novels: 
The Lord of the World and The End 
of All. In the first he pictured the 
end of the world finding the Church 
reduced to a Pope and a few Cardinals 
in a cave; in the second the Church 
had subdued the world. Readers 
could take their choice, for we are not 
told what will be the state of the 
world when the end comes. There 
have been “civilizations” and “cul- 
tures” before the coming of Our Lord, 
and there may be other non-Christian 
“civilizations” and “cultures” after 
the West goes down—if it does. 
Christ and His Church will remain— 
in the catacombs, if necessary—that 
we know, but that is all we know 
with certainty. The Church can not 
go down, but that “civilization” which 
for centuries we have called Chris- 
tendom can, and a new “Christen- 
dom” can arise elsewhere—for exam- 
ple, in China or Russia. 
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Now the mental “labyrinth” into 
which the lands that we used to call 
Western Christendom have fallen and 
are wandering like the visitor to the 
Hampton Court maze is the result of 
one root cause, namely the loss of 
Christian Faith, that is, faith in the 
fact of the Incarnation. As a conse- 
quence of this the whole scheme of 
values built upon that faith and de- 
termined by it has been detached from 
its base and has undergone a trans- 
formation similar to that which takes 
place in flowers when they are cut 
from the parent plant or a branch 
from a tree. For a little while the 
flowers and the branch seem to retain 
their life, their color and their per- 
fume but only for a little while, and 
then they die, rot and are cast away. 

Here I must digress for a necessary 
distinction. What I am mainly talk- 
ing about is man’s thinking and not 
man’s practice. The pagan poet Ovid 
and the great Christian apostle St. 
Paul equally recognized and lamented 
the discrepancy between the two 
things! The thinking of Western 
man in the Middle Ages reached a 
peak, both as mere thinking and in its 
content of Christian truth, that has 
not since been surpassed, but, as that 
indefatigable and enthusiastic medie- 
val “cloacist,” Doctor Coulton, has 
delighted to demonstrate in many 
volumes, many men of the same Mid- 
dle Ages broke the law as expansively, 
variegatedly and shamelessly as any 
group did before or since. But they 
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did not deny the law. The nineteenth- 


century Western man’s general be- 
havior toward his fellow-man may 
fairly be said to compare favorably 
with that of his thirteenth-century 
ancestor, but he no longer recognizes 
the law and indeed implicitly denies 
it. To break a law is bad but to deny 
it is worse. 


It is the modern Western man’s 
denial of the law that I am discuss- 
ing. And if anyone reminds me that 
observance of law is the really im- 
portant thing, I should like to remind 
him that we are today engaged in a 
fight for our civilized lives against 
forces erupting from the depths in 
the very heart of our community, in 
which every form of treachery and 
cruelty which has ever appeared 
among men has reappeared in a de- 
gree of perverse refinement of perfec- 
tion that almost staggers our powers 
of imagination to take in even as we 
watch it. What is worse, behind these 
forces there is the most complete, the 
most formal, the most passionate at- 
tack upon Christ and Christianity 
that has been delivered since the days 
of the Emperor Julian in the 4th cen- 
tury. And, what is worst of all, is 
that the remnants of Christendom 
which are fighting these forces lack 
that fiery, full measure of Christian 
faith that inspired the Crusader of 
seven centuries ago. 


Happily it is certain that the enemy 
will be crushed on the physical battle 
fields. But that will not of itself suf- 
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fice to lead “Christendom” out of the 
labyrinth in which it is caught, for 
it is a labyrinth of the spirit, of the 
intellect, that I am attempting to dis- 
cuss, and the confusion that the evap- 
oration of faith in the Incarnation has 
brought in men’s thinking, rather 
than the consequences of that confu- 
sion on their behavior. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that all men’s 
thinking—save perhaps in mathe- 
matics—is mixed to some extent with 
imagination and emotion, especially 
in dealing with “values,” and it is 
the domain of “values” that is the 
question. Men’s actions follow their 
schemes of “values,” and the present 
crisis might be described as a crisis of 
“values.” Because the Incarnation 
gave the world a new “scheme” of 
“values,” because the “Catholic mind” 
is the synthesis of that scheme, it is 
the guide to lead men out of the con- 
fusion of that crisis. The whole mat- 
ter turns on the fact of the Incarna- 
tion, and men’s attitude to that fact. 
That is why it presents the ultimate, 
unavoidable, inexorable “‘either-or’” to 
man, the answer to which will deter- 
mine all the answers to all the prob- 
lems that he meets in his earthly life 
—if he fairly faces it, answers it, and 
accepts the logical consequences of his 
answer. 


Which, obviously, only a small 
number of men actually do—even 
among us Catholics! —The Church, of 
course, does it, and the result is the 
“Catholic mind,” and happily we, 
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for the most part, accept the teach- 
ings, the doctrines and the discipline 
of the Church. But how many of us 
actually know that “mind,” study it, 
assimilate it and find in it a guide 
to our own personal appraisal of 
“values”? Not, I think, a great 
many. As for the non-Catholics in 
the Western world the case naturally 
is worse, for, in the first place, they 
have not the Church to guide them; 
in the second place, they are no more 
“logical” in their thinking than are 
the general mass of Catholics, and, 
in the third place, a great many of 
them have ignored the categorical 
“either-or” and have not given it a 
categorical answer—some, even as I 
have said, when confronted by it, dis- 
missing it as of no real importance. 
Only a comparatively small minority 
have faced it and given it a categorical 
answer in the negative. 


CatHotic Minp 


Here I may warn the American 
reader that the phenomenon in the 
Latin Catholic countries which we 
call “anti-clericalism,” and find so 
incomprehensible is not the product 
of a categorical negative answer; 
quite the contrary. As a South Amer- 
ican “intellectual” said to a North 
American friend to whom he was try- 
ing to explain the phenomenon, and 
was getting nowhere: “I assure you, 
my dear friend, even our atheists are 
Catholics!” Which saying, properly 
unpacked, is quite true, for the simple 
fact is that with very few exceptions, 
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the Latin “anti-clerical” is not at 
bottom an atheist, nor an “anti- 
Christian,” notwithstanding his words 
and behavior. 


In this country the most categorical 
answer in the negative is to be found 
in the so-called “Instrumentalist” 
system of “philosophy” which is any- 
thing but “Latin” either in its ap- 
proach or in its contents. What has 
happened to the mass of Western 
non-Catholics is an evaporation of 
faith in the Incarnation rather than a 
conscious apostasy in which the “Sci- 
entist” superstition has played a 
very important part. This process 
has left it with the “scheme of values” 
which I have called the mental “‘laby- 
rinth” in which the non-Catholic 
Western man is wandering, and the 
Ariadne-thread to lead him out of it 
is the “Catholic mind.” 


I have written the foregoing para- 
graphs before there came to my hand 
the October number of The Thomist 
containing an article by Doctor Aurel 
Kolnai entitled “The Humanitarian 
versus the Religious Attitude.” 1 
read it with intense and delighted in- 
terest, for it contained a searching 
study of the very thing that I am, in 
vastly clumsier fashion, trying to dis- 
cuss, namely this modern “labyrinth,” 
and I was even more delighted to find 
that my own general approach, al- 
though stumbling and imperfect, was 
much the same as his. In describing, 
as I hope to do in a subsequent article, 
the essential characteristics and dan- 
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gers of the “labyrinth” through which 
the “Catholic mind” is the guide, I 
shall draw largely upon Dr. Kolnai’s 
essay—which I recommend most 
heartily to all those who can lay hands 
upon it. I shall conclude this article 
by quoting some of his opening sen- 
tences, to indicate the scope of his 
inquiry : 

“A completely or an originally ir- 
religious civilization has, in all likeli- 
hood, never existed, but it is not, in 
itself, wholly unimaginable; what is 
more important, the modern civiliza- 
tion of Western mankind originally 
(and still in part actually) Christian 
has revealed a trend of evolution to- 
wards a society in which, practically 
speaking, religion as a determining 
factor of private and public life is to 
yield its place to a non-religious, im- 
manentistic, secular, moral orientation 
which may best be described succinctly 
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as ‘humanitarian.’ While such a pros- 
pect cannot but appal the believer, it 
has also evoked misgivings and appre- 
hensions in a good many non-religious 
students of human civilization; nay, 
terrified some of them, perhaps, to an 
extent to which it could never terrify 
the believer himself... . Yet it is a 
grave problem, and one that poses 
itself on a purely wordly level of 
thinking, how far an irreligious civili- 
zation can subsist at all or how soon it 
is bound to degenerate into a state of 
barbarism; in other words, whether 
humanitarianism is essentially capable 
of maintaining itself in actual reality 
or is fated to defeat its own ends, 
thus marking but a brief transition 
towards disintegration and anarchy— 
coupled, of necessity, with new phe- 
nomena of’tyranny and new forms of 
gross and superstitious creeds widely 
dissimilar to its own mental world.” 


Soldiers of Christ 


The soldier no less than the magistrate is the minister of 
God, and the more he can identify himself with this impersonal 
and disciplined service the better soldier and the better Christian 
he is. It was under the influence of these ideals that the Catholic 
civilization of the past was able to impose the code of chivalry 
on the tough and turbulent fighting men who were themselves 
so little removed from barbarism. And if our modern warfare 
has so largely departed from this code, it is because modern 
civilization has itself disowned the heritage of Christian civili- 
zation.—Christopher Dawson in SworD OF THE Spirit, Octo- 


ber, 1944. 















Catholic Social Teaching on Rural Life 


Rev. Patrick T. QuINLAN 


Address delivered at the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, Burlington, Vt. 
September 19, 1944. 


S Eastern Regional Director of 
the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference I am happy to have 
been called upon to address this im- 
portant session of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems. There 
is much that these two constructive 
conferences have in common, and 
many problems which they can solve 
by joint action. I was likewise pleased 
to have been assigned the subject 
which was given to me—‘‘Catholic So- 
cial Teaching on Rural Life”—for I 
consider this to be not merely a social 
subject but one that is priestly as well 
and one that might be best treated by 
one of the clerical profession. 

When the deacon of the church pre- 
sents himself before the ordaining 
prelate for elevation to the priesthood, 
he is given by the Bishop a timely and 
serious admonition. He is reminded 
of the responsibilities which he is 
about to assume. Among other things 
he is told: “Sacerdotem etenim oportet 
offerre, benedicere, praeesse, praedi- 
care et baptizare. The priest must 
offer the Holy Sacrifice, bless, lead, 
preach and baptize.” 

Not the least of these weighty re- 
sponsibilities is that of sacerdotal 
leadership. The priest must lead the 
people and the people in turn have 
every right to expect of him proper 
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leadership. Nor is this leadership in 
this our day confined to matters spirit- 
ual. As a basis for his spiritual lead- 
ership the priest must provide a leader- 
ship in Catholic social thought and 
direct the people in Catholic princi- 
ples of economic life. That the parish 
priest who deals most directly with 
the people might be given proper 
direction in the social and economic 
fields, the Bishop of the diocese from 
time to time sends forth his pastoral 
letters and the Holy Father issues his 
frequent Encyclicals. 


Famity Lire anp Private Ownersuip 


As we make a study of the Papal 
pronouncements, we are profoundly 
impressed by the continued insistence 
upon the development of a family 
culture, and the need for ownership 
of private property that this family 
culture might be realized. Concern- 
ing family culture Pope Pius XII 
had this to say on May 13, 1942: 


We should like to address a fatherly 
word of warning to the rulers of nations. 
The family is sacred; it is the cradle not 
only of children but also of the nation, 
of its force and of its glory. Do not per- 
mit the family to be alienated or diverted 
from the high purpose assigned to it by 
God. God wills that husband and wife, 
in loyal fulfillment of their duties toward 
one another and to the family, should in 
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the home transmit to the next generation 
the torch of corporal life and with it the 
spiritual and the moral life, that within 
the family, under the care of their par- 
ents, there should grow up men of strong 
character, of upright behavior, to become 
valuable, unspoiled members of the human 
race, steadfast in good and bad fortune, 
obedient to them who command them 
and to God. 

Do not permit the family home, and 
with it the school, to become a mere 
anteroom to the battlefield. Do not allow 
the husband and the wife to become per- 
manently separated from one another. 
Suffer not the children to depart from the 
watchful care of the guardians of their 
bodies and their souls. Do not permit 
the earnings of the family to become 
fruitless. 


This then was the advice of the 
scholarly Pius to the leaders of the 
nations concerning the preser, .cion of 
the family spirit among their people. 
Concerning ownership, Pope Leo XIII 
spoke briefly and to the point in 
Rerum Novarum, on May 15, 1891: 
“The law should favor ownership and 
its policy should be to induce as 
many as possible of the people to be- 
come owners.” On December 24, 
1942, Pope Pius XII, speaking of 
the rights and duties of the people, 
echoed the words of the saintly Leo 
when he said: 

To this right corresponds the funda- 
mental obligation to grant private owner- 
ship of property, if possible to all. Positive 
legislation, regulating private ownership, 
may change or more or less restrict its 
use. But if legislation is to play a part 
in the pacification of the community, it 
must prevent the worker, who is or will 
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be the father of the family, from being 
condemned to an economic dependence 
and slavery which cannot be reconciled 
with the rights of a person. 


A Prostem or Grave CoNcERN 


Thus the right of the individual 
to ownership of private property and 
to living conditions which will by their 
very nature promote a family spirit 
seems to be the dominant theme of the 
Papal writings of the past two gen- 
erations. If this Industrial Confer- 
ence and that of the National Catholic 
Rural Life have any raison d’étre 
whatsoever, it is, it seems to me, to 
give actuality to the will of the Popes 
in these matters. Due to the fact that 
more and more people, both rural and 
urban, in our beloved nation have 
joined the propertyless ciass and the 
bond of family unity has become 
weaker and weaker, a grave, a very 
grave situation has presented itself to 
the country in this our day. The time 
allotted to me on this program does 
not permit me to go too much into de- 
tail concerning this tragic situation. 
For this reason I am placing in your 
hands a folder entitled: “Can We 
Survive?” I would ask you to take 
this home with you and to give to it 
serious study and some moments of 
profound meditation. The data con- 
tained in its pages is based solidly upon 
the 1940 U. S. Census Report. 

From the study of this report we 
have been startled to learn that there 
is not a single State within the bound- 











aries of our glorious Union in which 
the city populations are reproducing 
themselves. Sad to say there are some 
States, and in particular here on our 
Eastern seaboard, in which neither 
the rural nor the urban populations 
are reproducing themselves. Such de- 
ductions should give serious thought 
to and have a profound effect upon 
the thinking of our leaders in edu- 
cation, in industry, in statesmanship 
and in the field of religion. We are 
not evidently going in the direction 
pointed out by Leo and Pius XII. 

I feel that no leader today can af- 
ford to limit his vision to the bound- 
aries of the city in which he dwells 
nor the parish in which he exercises 
his jurisdiction. Yea more, no leader 
can now afford to limit his vision to 
the State or the Diocese in which he 
finds himself. We must look beyond 
our city and parish boundaries, beyond 
the limits of our State and Diocese 
and realize that those who dwell in 
the Southland today will. be the 
dwellers in the Northeast tomorrow ; 
those who labor in the fields of cotton 
today will labor in our factories to- 
morrow ; those who attend the schools 
of our Southern States now will in 
the future occupy (or will not occupy ) 
the pews in our churches in the North, 
depending greatly upon what we do to 
promote their Christian welfare now. 

Great authorities have seriously 
sought the cause of the conditions 
which are revealed by the recent cen- 
sus report. There is perhaps no single 
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cause. However, there can be no 
doubt that one of the major reasons 
for these conditions is to be found in 
the fact that, since the year 1820, our 
industries and our populations have 
gradually become more and more con- 
centrated within the borders of the 
cities. This concentration has de- 
veloped to such a degree that the 
population of these United States has 
become today seventy-five per cent 
urban and only twenty-five per cent 
rural. 

There is scarcely a thinking person, 
interested in the welfare of his coun- 
try, who will not admit that this is an 
entirely unbalanced, top-heavy pro- 
portion. Some of late are tempted 
to believe that those who encourage 
the continued urbanization of our peo- 
ple are consciously or unconsciously 
spreading an enemy doctrine among 
our people. The enemy is well aware 
and fully understands that an urban 
population is a dying population. 


A Partiat SoLuTIon 


This condition must change if the 
nation is to survive. But the question 
arises: What is to bring about the 
change? Perhaps here is an oppor- 
tunity for the united effort and the 
joint action of the Catholic Confer- 
ence of Industrial Problems and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


Glance with me for a moment into 
the future. When this war is finally 
brought to a close, there will be a 
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twofold movement of our population. 
There will be a flow of urban people 
toward the land. This movement will 
need a direction which can best be 
given by our leaders of Catholic 
thought. Those who set out for the 
rural areas should not be encouraged 
to take up full-time farming. They 
should be reminded that farming is a 
way of life, it is a family way of life 
in which all members must play a will- 
ing part, father and mother, son and 
daughter. Moreover, farming is a 
traditional way of life in which cer- 
tain skills are handed down from 
parents to their children. Conse- 
quently only a very exceptional urban 
family will make good at full-time 
farming. A failure in this attempt 
would only result in driving the 
family back within city boundaries, 
soured with the experience and em- 
bittered with everything rural. 

We would not have you believe, 
however, that those city families 
which will be inclined to pull up 
stakes and flee from the city should 
not be encouraged to do so. They 
should be advised by spiritual and 
educational leaders, yes, even by in- 
dustrial leaders, to go out just beyond 
the suburbs and there to settle on no 
less than one fertile acre of land. They 
should be encouraged to acquire own- 
ership of this acre. Thus they will 
live within commuting distance of the 
office or the factory to which the 
breadwinner must journey to earn the 
cash income necessary to sustain the 
family. 
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In such circumstances a family can 
be conveniently raised in a happy 
condition and in pleasant surround- 
ings. Moreover, all the members of 
the family, the mother and the chil- 
dren, can do their part in relieving 
the pressure upon the cash income by 
raising food on the little acreage to 
provide the table in the summer season 
and fill the shelves for the seasons in 
which the harvest is not reaped. From 
such a population, dwelling upon rural 
homesteads, industry could draw its 
labor supply. There can be no doubt 
that laborers coming to their daily 
task from happy family conditions will 
be more contented than are those of 
the present day who live in crowded 
tenements and stuffy apartments. In- 
dustrial leaders can do much to bring 
about an early realization of this 
practical dream. 

The second trend which will take 
place at the conclusion of hostilities 
will be the usual and continued move- 
ment of rural youth urbanward, at- 
tracted as has ever been the case by 
the bright lights of the city. We can- 
not hope to check this trend in its 
entirety as long as the present attitude 
of education toward ruralism con- 
tinues. It can, however, be directed 
in part by the zeal of public-spirited 
men and women. Rural youth who 
are determined to start their journey 
urbanward should be strongly advised 
again to settle just this side of the city 
suburbs, on no less than one fertile 
acre of land. In this manner they 
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will help to supply the demand for 
labor within the city without losing 
the valuable skills handed down to 
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if its leaders work together with other 
leaders of Catholic thought in realiz- 
ing the hopes of recent Popes that 


family spirit be encouraged among 
our people, and that each family come 
to own some productive property. 
You may rest assured that the leaders 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference will be happy to labor 
with you toward the realization of 
such a goal. 


them by industrious fathers and 
mothers. They would in turn become 
the parents of children equally well 
adapted to fruitful living in modern 
conditions. 





















Therefore, I can see a definite work 
to be accomplished by this Conference 


Chartres Preserved 


Chartres Cathedral—one of Europe’s finest specimens of 
medieval Gothic architecture—has been virtually undamaged, 
despite the fact that German snipers made the steeple their last 
stronghold in the city. 

The Cathedral’s only scars are bullet holes. 

The final battle in the town raged around the Cathedral, 
with the snipers using hand grenades and automatic rifles. 
Rifle and machine-gun fire was directed against them from the 
streets. When the Allied troops climbed the spiral stairs inside 
the spires to engage the snipers, they were met with grenades. 

In the evening the snipers surrendered, tolling the Cathedral 
bells in signal of their capitulation—The UNIVERSE AND 
Catuoric Times (London), August 25, 1944. 
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Christianity and 
Communism 


66 HERE is reason to believe 

that the Pope is preparing to 
make a fresh pronouncement on the 
subject of Communism. Such a step 
seems highly probable in view of the 
role which Soviet Russia is assuming 
in world affairs.” ‘This is an extract 
from a report in The London Times. 
We have no idea whether it has any 
foundation in fact, or is merely the 
result of journalistic imagination. 
This we know is certain, that atheis- 
tic Communism can never be squared 
with Christian teaching, and further, 
the preaching of revolution and class 
war can never be countenanced by 
the Church of Christ. 

There is a suggestion that that 
brand of Communism which settled 
on Russia in October, 1917, has so 
far changed that it is no longer in- 
compatible with Christianity, that it 
is no longer atheistic and no longer 
seeks to promote world revolution. 
The rapprochement with the Church 
in Russia and the disbanding of the 
Comintern are the proofs of Russia’s 
change of heart. It may be so—after 
all, Catholics the world over have 
prayed for Russia for twenty years, 
and God may see fit to answer those 


prayers at any time. When the change 
really comes then Catholics will re- 
joice, but such is the history of the 
past score of years that it needs some- 
thing more than a word by Togliatti, 
and a bow by the Patriarch to bring 
conviction. The role of doubting 
Thomas may be reprehensible, but it 
is very human. 

In the purely social sphere Com- 
munism would deny what Christian 
ethics positively affirms. And this is 
not just a question of common owner- 
ship against private property; it is a 
question of whether a man has a right 
to private property or not. In his 
most recent broadcast the Pope once 
again confirmed the Christian teach- 
ing that man has a right to own prop- 
erty, to hold it as his own, but to use 
it for the common good. This natural 
right is denied by those who not only 
unduly exalt the State in its function 
of government, but treat men as if 
they were only citizens of an earthly 
commonwealth, deriving all their 
rights from the State. There is the 
fundamental difference: the Christian 
believes that the State derives its 
being and its rights from its citizens ; 
the Communist believes the citizens 
derive their rights solely from the 
State. These doctrines are incom- 
patible. 
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The problem is one that can only 
be solved by a change of heart on one 
side, and Christians, who believe that 
what they hold is based on God’s im- 
mutable truth, will continue to pray 
for the conversion of Russia, the fount 
of modern Communism.—T he CATH- 
otic Times, London, September 22, 
1944. 


Mooting the Question 


HERE is a difference between 
an argument and a discussion. 
An argument is usually carried on 
between two or more people who are 
trying to come to an agreement in the 
wrong way. Both have their mind 
made up before they start and walk 
away with their mind in the same 
groove. People who discuss a prob- 
lem are people who are seeking for 
knowledge and are willing to bend 
their judgment toward the truth. 
Every man is entitled to his own 
opinion. However, every man is also 
bound to accept the truth. A man 
in ignorance, if he remain in good 
faith, is acting according to his con- 
victions in conformity with what he 
believes is the truth. A man who is in 
ignorance and knows he is in ignor- 
ance, is wrong and knows he is wrong 
or might be wrong but refuses to 
find out whether he is right or wrong 
is only acting. As the Bible says, “the 
truth is not in him.” Not only that, 
he does not want the truth. “The 
Truth will make you free,” but the 
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Truth will also make you a prisoner. 
Truth by its nature binds a person 
to the acceptance of the Truth. 
Truth frees a person from error; 
Truth frees a man from ignorance 
and doubt; but Truth never frees 
a man from Truth. 

Arguments seldom lead to a dis- 
covery of the true state of things. 
This is reasonable because those in 
argument are usually angry at each 
other. Discussion, on the other hand, 
usually leads to a better understand- 
ing of the truth because those in dis- 
cussion are happy with each other and 
both are seeking the same thing, 
Truth. — THe SouTHERN Cross, 
San Diego, Calif., January 12, 1945. 


Revise Dumbarton Oaks 


N interesting comparison was 
made between the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, the League of Na- 
tions, and the Papal pronouncements 
on the same questions by Father 
Harry Koenig, chairman of the His- 
tory Committee of the Catholic As- 
sociation of Peace, in a paper read 
at a recent regional conference of the 
Catholic Press Association. The 
necessity of an international organi- 
zation is agreed upon by all three 
sources. Three major defects in the 
League of Nations are considered. 
The first is the failure of the 
League to limit armaments. The 
Oaks charter is very indefinite on this 
matter. The Papal documents are 
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emphatic in their insistence on the 
importance of “mutually agreed, or- 
ganic and progressive disarmament.” 
When Germany left the League in 
1933 and embarked on its present 
mad course, the chief point at issue 
was armaments. 

Military conscription has been 
allied to this same problem. ‘“Com- 
pulsory military service has been the 
bane of Europe,” says Father Koenig. 

The second defect of the League 
was that it lacked adequate sanctions 
and had cumbersome machinery for 
applying them. Dumbarton Oaks 
proposed military sanctions. Pope 
Pius XII is in essential agreement 
with the Oaks in this matter. The 
Oaks plan has failed, however, to 
provide satisfactory machinery for 
using this force. 

The third and principal defect of 
the League was the fact that the sole 
motivating force behind the observ- 
ance of its provisions was political 
expediency, the utilitarian interests 
of individual nations, who supported 
the articles of the League only as long 
as they favored their natural advan- 
tage. In the Oaks proposals there is 
no mention of God, religion, morality 
or the natural law. The Holy Father 
states that morality with a purely 
human basis is insufficient and that 
the rights of God must be recognized. 

Criticisms such as the above are 
made with constructive, not destruc- 
tive, intent. The hopeful attitude of 
the Holy Father, expressed in his 
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Christmas message, is a norm for any 
evaluation of attempts being made 
to build a community of states. He 
rejoices over the fact that efforts 
toward this end have begun even 
though “one may well discuss the 
worth, the feasibility, the efficacy of 
this or that proposal”, and “judg- 
ment may well be suspended in their 
regard.”—CaTuHotic Heratp CIti- 
ZEN, Milwaukee, Wisc., January 
13, 1945. 


“Masses” and “People” 


74 HE Pope’s Christmas Mes- 

sage, though useful and 
good in some parts, as his endorse- 
ment of a world security organiza- 
tion, provided not only an appeal for 
a ‘soft’ peace for Germany and Japan, 
but also made a fatuous ‘distinction’ 
between ‘the people and the masses’.”’ 
This short extract from The People’s 
World, the West Coast’s echo of the 
Kremlin, closely parallels the com- 
ments published in Pravda, the Soviet 
official newspaper. The Pope’s plea 
is for a just peace—in unmistakable 
language. “Soft” and “hard” in re- 
lation to peace have as much sense 
as “high” and “low.” A peace is 
either just or unjust. A just peace 
may be tempered by mercy, without 
absolving war criminals. It is not 
a just peace if it holds out to the 
vanquished no hope of ever returning 
to the family of nations. Possibly 
much needless discussion would be 





avoided if the Soviets published their 
peace terms for Germany. The same 
is true if we on our part would give 
some meaning to “unconditional sur- 
render.’—TuHeE Monitor, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., January 13, 1945. 


Peacetime Conscription 
AST Sunday, Bishop Foery, to- 


gether with three other religious 
leaders in Syracuse and the vice- 
chancellor of Syracuse University, 
issued a statement on the proposed 
peace-time draft law which has re- 
ceived the grateful applause of the 
generality of our citizens. The state- 
ment gave apt and timely expression 
to the feelings of the ordinary Ameri- 
can home in regard to this proposal 
so contrary to our American tradi- 
tions and so unnecessary at the pres- 
ent time. 


While agreeing that the security 
of the nation must be preserved at 
any cost, the Syracuse religious lead- 
ers declared that a decision on the 
need for a peace time draft to safe- 
guard that security should not be 
made until after the war has ended 
and the nature of the postwar world 
be plain. Appealing to the hopes em- 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter the 
statement very sensibly said: 


The postwar world must be organized 
around the principle of cooperation. How 
tragic if our choice at this time for na- 
tional compulsory military service should 
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seem to show a lack of: confidence in post- 
war agencies for peace even before those 
agencies were organized. 

That reasoning is a confirmation 
of the position taken some weeks ago 
by this Catholic newspaper to the 
effect that compulsory military serv- 
ice in peace is a proposal admitting 
that we can’t win what we hope we 
are fighting for. It is difficult to im- 
agine a valid rebuttal for any of the 
reasons offered by the Syracuse lead- 
ers in their statement and it is to 
be hoped that this expression will be 
noted, with the many others in the 
country, by the national Congress. 
The statement of last Sunday is one 
more effort in the direction of fore- 
ing a people’s peace. Syracuse is 
grateful that the city’s religious lead- 
ers have spoken. 

Apart from the immediate issue 
of the draft legislation the joint 
statement is an example of the fine 
spirit of unity for peace which exists 
among the several religious groups 
in Syracuse. This is a continuation of 
the cooperation manifested last Feb- 
ruary in the memorable meeting at 
the Lincoln Auditorium to discuss 
and to publicize the Seven Principles 
for Peace adopted by the Catholics, 
the Protestants and the Jews through 
the national leadership of those 
faiths. Syracuse is exhibiting real 
Americanism and that genuine de- 
mocracy which speaks for the com- 
mon good.—Tue Catnuotic Sun. 
Syracuse, N, Y., January 18, 1945. 
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The Reawakening of the West 


Liam Bropuy, B. Ph. 
Reprinted from The Lamp* 


TO THE four marks of the True 

Church we are tempted to add 
a fifth—optimism! She has lived 
through innumerable crises, and seen 
the ruin of countless kingdoms. To 
quote a Protestant historian: 

No other institution is left standing 
which carries the mind back to the time 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the 
Pantheon, and when lions and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre... . 
The number of her children is greater 
than in any former age. Her acquisitions 
in the New World have more than com- 
pensated her for what she has lost in the 
Old. Her spiritual ascendancy extends 
over the vast countries which lie between 
the plains of Missouri and Cape Horn.... 
Nor do we see any sign that the term of 
her long dominion is approaching. She 
saw the commencement of all the govern- 
ments and all the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments that now exist in the world, and 
feels no assurance that she is not destined 
to see the end of them all. She was re- 
spected before the Saxon had set foot in 
Britain, before the Frank had passed the 
Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flour- 
ished in Antioch, when idols were still 
worshipped in the temple of Mecca; and 
she may still exist in undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand upon a broken arch of London 
Bridge, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s 
(Macaulay, Ranke’s History of the Popes). 


Through the darkness of despair 
and disillusionment that has followed 
the social and political upheavals dur- 
ing the past two thousand years she has 
been able to gladden and strengthen 
the hearts of men with renewed hopes. 
The Rock of Peter has stood firm 
through every storm. ‘The Church 
alone of all institutions can take a 
long view of history and see in it not 
a mere motio physica of conflicting 
nations and the aimless rise and fall 
of kingdoms. Neither does she view 
it in the strict Hegelian formula of 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis, but as 
an unfolding pageant, a true motio 
metaphysica voluntatis. She has never 
ceased to believe that “there is a soul 
of good in things evil.” From the 
evils of the present World War she 
alone will be best calculated to distil 
the good. 

When Spengler published his De- 
cline of the West in 1918 he claimed 
that the parallel between one culture 
and another was so exact that he could 
foretell the future course of history. 
By his system of comparative morph- 
ology of cultures he reached the con- 
clusion that our Western Civilization 
is going the way of the Egyptian, Chi- 
nese, Indian and Classical cultures. 
His book was in accord with the Zeit- 
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geist of post-war disillusionment, and 
thousands took a morbid delight in 
its gloomy prophecies. Much that is 
stated therein is undoubtedly true, 
and none will deny that the work is a 
monument of scholarship and indus- 
try. But it errs in being too simple 
and by ignoring the historical facts 
that do not fit into the ingenious 
scheme of the thesis. 


Facts Are Evipent 


The unpalatable facts are only too 
evident — the falling birthrate, the 
anti-democratic revolutions, the senile 
decay evident in many of the democ- 
racies, the decline of religious fervor, 
the rise of absolute Caesarism, etc. 
It is also true that history repeats it- 
self—but with a difference that Spen- 
gler and his disciples chose to ignore: 
they preferred to suppress the incon- 
venient truth at times. Besides, scho- 
lars have accounted for hundreds of 
factual errors in the work, which 
weakens its prophetic value. Other 
things being equal we might conclude 
that the West was on the decline after 
the manner of other civilizations. But 
other things are far from being equal, 
for unlike the dead cultures of the 
past, ours is the creation of the Catho- 
lic Church, and while that Church 
remains it has at its disposal the means 
of checking its decay and reinvigor- 
ating itself with dynamic spiritual 
energy. 

The present war has well been de- 
scribed as a melting pot in which the 
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various forces which have gone to 
make or unmake our era are mingling 
together to generate an explosive heat. 
It is a civil war of ideas as well as of 
countries, the culmination of what has 
come to be called the White War— 
that ceaseless conflict of social, political 
and economic interests which reigned 
between the two World Wars. It is 
the conflict and collapse of many 
things which militated against the 
Church: Totalitarianism, National- 
ism, Industrial Secularism and Dawn- 
ism. (The latter term, which was 
first used by Hugh Kingsmill in his 
novel The Dawn’s Delay, is being 
used by Catholic writers as a more 
comprehensive word than “Liberal- 
ism” or “Progress.” ) 





V. A. Demant wrote wisely when 
he declared in Stockholm in 1931: 
“The enemy of Christianity today is 
not materialism but a false religion.” 
These enemies of the Church—State- 
worship, the worship of power and 
progress, have come into terrible con- 
flict with each other with effects which 
cannot as yet be foreseen. But their 
decline can only better the position of 
the Church, and even if some utterly 
materialistic form of government were 
to emerge victorious, its open opposi- 
tion to the Church would be less dan- 
gerous than these insidious foes. 
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Then there is that other opponent 
of the Church—Humanism—which 
F. J. Barry calls “Stoicism in plus- 
fours,” so like religion as to deceive 
even the elect. We do not doubt the 
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sincerity of the modern Humanists 
and Neo-pagans generally in their ef- 
N& | forts to find a solution for the prob- 





at. BF lems of life in the regions of the 
of | esthetic. The recent suicide of one 
aS 7 of their most talented confreres— 
~ § Stefan Zweig—must surely undermine 
al their faith in unfaith. They have en- 
ed deavored to substitute culture for 
|S J religion, or at best, in the manner of 
Y 7H. G. Wells, to retain religion as an 
he emotion and experience without as- 
al- suming any object corresponding to it. 
'™ | Like Positivism, it is proving a fair- 
"aS 9 weather creed. It is a poor substitute 
his for a rule of life, offers little comfort 
"2 @ in a world laid waste by the havoc of 
L war, proposes no real and practical 


life-philosophy to the tired and tor- 
mented minds of men. The tide of 
ien § this world war will sweep away many 
31: J sandcastles, and it does not seem that 
is 9 the Ivory Tower of this ersatz Chris- 
n. tianity can survive. 

te- The clash of these various move- 
ind 9 ments and their total or partial failure 
will force many to re-examine them 
and to come to see that they have been 
unbalanced and one-sided, that they 

















Of Thad taken something from the Chris- 
tly B tian philosophy of life and exaggerated 
ere Fit to the point of deformity. They 
SI- GZ will come to see that in their very 
an FZ exclusiveness lay their weakness and 

fatal blemish. And many sincere peo- 
ent ple must come to acknowledge that 
ich Catholicism alone can reconcile au- 
lus- @ thoritative exclusiveness with spiritual 
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universality, that it is a veritable 
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complexio oppositorum, embracing the 
most diverse elements. They will ob- 
serve that within its ambit there is 
room for a limitless amount of possi- 
ble differences in political, racial, cul- 
tural, economic and social life; and 
that, because of the Church’s organic 
life which is neither rigidly static in 
the midst of change, nor compromis- 
ing to the weaknesses of men. They 
will come to understand that they 
have been living on the spiritual heri- 
tage of the Church though outwardly 
rejecting her authority, and that, just 
as She saved whatever was worth sal- 
vation in the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, She has power to save what- 
ever is worthy of preservation in this 
civilization of which She was the 
creator and preserver. 


That is not to say that the Church 
identifies herself with Western civili- 
zation. While it is true to say with 
Hilaire Belloc that our culture must 
return to the Faith or it must die, the 
Faith is not dependent on that culture 
for the continuance of its existence. 
The forces of secularization, working 
from the time of the Reformation and 
the Renaissance, have succeeded in 
de-Christianizing European society, 
and through it the society which has 
radiated from it over the New World 
and taken on the role of leader and 
guide in Asia and Africa. We have 
reached the culmination of that long 
process which has broken up not only 
the unity of society but the more oc- 
cult and sacred unity of each indi- 
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vidual forming that society. The 
Holy Father has well summarized this 
reductio ad absurdum in an Encyclical 
Letter: 

The present difficulties and distresses 
are so striking an argument of the Chris- 
tian philosophy that they may well point 
men’s minds towards the Truth as noth- 
ing else would. ... The cries and axioms 
of laicism, as it is called, become the basis 
of all civil relations—a process which now 
sets iff more actively every day and is 
greeted with nothing but congratulations. 
It is doubtful whether there has ever been 
an age in which men’s spirits were so 
broken by despair, so busily alive to the 
difficulties of providing a remedy for 
their disorders. 


Tue Popes And CivitizaTIoNn 

In this pointing of men’s minds 
towards the truth lies one of the 
Church’s greatest causes for optimism. 
The day of crisis is a day of the redis- 
covery of Christ. But the Church 
must be seen, not as a rival among 
other “isms,” but as containing a 
harmonized whole whereof the good 
that existed in the various attempts 
to supplant her were a partial glimpse. 
She does not promise material pros- 
perity, economic security, or even free- 
dom from wars, for her Divine 
Founder has said: ‘When ye shall 
hear of wars and rumors of war, be 
not afraid!” But She does assert that 
a society based on Her teachings will 
thrive. She has, moreover, a perfect 


plan of social reconstruction already 
prepared in the Papal Encyclicals, not 
towards the formation of a New 
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Order, but in a recall to the Old. 

Because the Church has sufficient 
trust in the inherent goodness of 
human nature She has not ceased to 
plan for the establishment of a har- 
monious and stable society through 
the voices of her Supreme Pontiffs. 
A glance through some of the modern 
Encyclicals will reveal the care which 
Her rulers have given to the problem 
of social reconstruction. In 1878 Pope 
Leo XIII wrote in his Inscrutabili: 
“.. The Church of Christ, far from 
being neglectful of progress, has a just 
claim to all men’s praise as its nurse, 
its mistress and its mother.” He 
demonstrated that civilization is a 
fiction of the brain if it is not based 
on truth, virtue and justice. He called 
all men to witness the splendid work 
which the Church has performed in 
her endeavor to maintain these virtues 
in society and the role of the Popes as 
the guardians of civilization. 

In 1914 Pope Benedict XV sum- 
marized the causes of the world’s un- 
rest under four headings: the disap- 
pearance of mutual love in the relation 
between men; contempt for the idea 
of submission to authority; the rela- 
tions between the various social classes 
are dominated by injustice, the uni- 
versal urge to amass riches. 

Pius XI, writing in 1922, sensed 
the insecurity of the armed peace fol- 
lowing the last war. “Peace is indeed 
signed,” he wrote in Ubi Arcano Dei, 
“between the belligerent nations, but 
it was a peace written in public docu- 
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ments and not in the hearts of men; in 
men’s hearts the spirit of war still 
reigns.” The Church alone can en- 
sure peace, for She alone teaches 
“with divine commission and by di- 
vine command, that all human actions, 
whether of individuals or of states, 
must conform to God’s law. And the 
day when states and peoples do so 
begin to conform themselves, in home 
affairs and in foreign affairs, will be 
the beginning of the age of peace.” 

- The present Holy Father has laid 
down the principles of international 
agreement in his Summi Pontificatus, 
dated October 20, 1939: they are, 
briefly, (1) That each nation shall be 
allowed to keep its liberties intact; 
(2) each nation shall have the right 
to its own life and economic develop- 
ment, (3) any pact which has been 
solemnly ratified in accordance with 
the law of nations shall continue to 
keep its force, unimpaired and invio- 
lable. In the same Encyclical he 
points to a happy omen of better times 
in the fact that many today are be- 
ginning to look with renewed hope to 
the Church and the Holy See, hoping 
to restore, through them, the old unity 
of religion and morals. There are 
not a few rulers among them who 
“look back with wistful longing to 
that easier unity,” while many, even 
among those outside the Church, yet, 
thirsting after justice and peace, turn 
their eyes towards St. Peter’s for 
guidance and light. The indomitable 
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firmness of the Popes and the un- 
swerving loyalty of the faithful have 
been a powerful force drawing men 
back to this expectation of Roman 
action. 

After the break-up and exhaustion 
of the forces at enmity with the 
Church, hastened and completed by 
the present conflict, there will come a 
gap, wherein there will be no organ- 
ized pseudo-religions to oppose the 
Faith. They will have passed like 
Liberalism whose exponents have 
found nothing to put in its place. 

The Church, and She alone, is 
ready to fill that gap and reconvert 
the world. The stone which the 
builders of our civilization have so 
long rejected is about to become the 
head of the corner. It remains for 
Catholics, by vigorous action, to make 
their religion known in the social, po- 
litical, economic and cultural spheres, 
that it may be recognized for what 
it is. There are hopeful signs that 
the decline of the West is being ar- 
rested, that the West is awakening to 
the realization of the one consistent 
W eltanschauung which has a sane 
answer for the riddles of life in all 
its manifestations, that whatever it 
protects it preserves—the sanctity of 
the family, property, fidelity to pacts. 
The re-awakening of the West may be 
something of a rude awakening, but it 
will be towards a more enduring day 
than the Dawnists have dreamt of in 
their Twilight of the Gods. 








Greater Esteem of Extreme Unction 
Most Rev. Geratp C. Murray, C.SS.R., D.D. 


Reprinted from The CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART* 


ATHOLIC life is supernatural 
life. It is sanctifying grace that 
gives abiding value and fundamental 
meaning to your life and mine.\These 
two statements may appear a bit start- 
ling, but they are literally true. Our 
destiny, through the mercy of God 
and the merits of Christ, is to know, 
love and enjoy God for eternity. 
There is such a thing in this life as 
purely natural goodness, and we 
should not speak of it in belittling 
terms. * Its value is real as a founda- 
tion for grace.’ But, taken by itself, 
it has no claim to supernatural re- 
ward. It is not in proportion to our 
supernatural destiny. The gift of 
God which raises life to the super- 
natural plane is sanctifying grace. “If 
thou didst know the gift of God!” 
said Our Lord to the, Samaritan 
woman. “If thou didst know the gift 
of God!” says the Church to every 
one of her children. Sanctifying grace, 
the principle, the soul of supernatural 
life, is in the sublime words of St. 
Peter “a sharing in the Divine na- 
ture.” It is a shared likeness of the 
nature of God. It is the means through 
which the Holy Spirit leads the human 
scul to live a life like that of God: to 
know and love in a manner like to 
the knowing and loving of the Trinity. 


Catholic life is much more than the 
avoiding of grievous sin. It is some- 
thing distinctly positive, energetic, 
sublime. It comes from the presence 
of God and His habitual grace.in the 
soul. Our natural life is not to be 
lived in one compartment and our 
supernatural life in another. The 
natural is to be raised up and per- 
meated by the supernatural. Christ, 
our Redeemer, has “saturated our 
lives with the supernatural” through 
the Sacraments. Through the Sacra- 
ments He pours His grace into our 
souls. Through the Sacraments He 
removes sin, defect and weakness, and 
strengthens the Divine life within us. 
We are born to the supernatural life 
by Baptism, grow up.in it by Confir- 
mation, are nourished in it by the 
Holy Eucharist, are revived and re- 
conciled by Penance, and at the end 
of our earthly pilgrimage—whether it 
be sickness or the ravages of age that 
beckon to death and bid her approach 
—we are cleansed, comforted, cured 
by Extreme Unction. 

Extreme Unction, the Last Anoint- 
ing, is a sacrament for those in danger 
of death through illness or old age. 
The natural helplessness of a human 
being, as death draws near, has often 
been vividly described. So has the 
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natural helplessness of the bystanders. 
What can the most dutiful child do 
for a dying parent, a cherished hus- 
band for a dying wife, a devoted wife 
for a dying husband, an affectionate 
mother or father for a dying child, an 
intimate friend for a loyal companion? 
What can any one do by the bedside 
of the dying? “Watch and wait.” If 
natural love is helpless, so is natural 
skill. All that the most competent 
physician can do is to “watch and 
wait.” The hours before death, in 
the natural order, are indeed the 
valley of loneliness. 


Licut in DARKNESS 


In the sick-room, while natural love 
and science stand helpless, there is a 
wealth of supernatural activity. Nat- 
ural life on earth is nearing its end, 
supernatural life is about to undergo 
a glorious transformation. Christ en- 
ters the room. He enters in the per- 
son of His ordained priest. He enters 
to give the last absolution, the last 
nourishment for the journey, the Last 
Anointing. If St. Paul could truly 
say that it is always Christ Who bap- 
tizes, we can as truly state that it -is 
always Christ who gives the Last 
Anointing. It is He who is the prin- 
cipal cause of the grace of all the Sac- 
raments. It is He who imparts efficacy 
to all those instruments of His mercy. 

So Christ enters the room. The 
Church of Christ enters the room. 
The natural helpless humans who are 
present become supernaturally active 
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in their aid and effective in their min- 
istrations. The angels and the saints 
of God—among them those dear to 
the dying—are there. A supernatural 
family bound together in close com- 
munion is there. Listen to the beauti- 
ful prayer that precedes the anointing: 

In the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. May all 
power and influence of the devil be de- 
stroyed in you by the imposition of my 
hands and by the invocation of the glori- 
ous and Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of 
God, of her holy Spouse St. Joseph, of all 
the Holy Angels, Archangels, Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, 
Virgins, and of all the saints. Amen. 

What a goodly company! The 
priest’s absolution will be the last of 
a series; Holy Communion will take 
the name of Holy Viaticum (nourish- 
ment for the last journey). , But the 
Last Anointing is distinctly the sacra- 
ment of the dying./ It can be given 
only to those in probable danger of 
death. It may not be repeated unless 
the present danger cease and a new 
one supervene. Through God’s mercy 
it is a unique sacrament. 


For Sout anp Bopy 


Primarily intended to intensify the 
Divine life, to increase sanctifying 
grace in the soul, Extreme Unction 
directly—though secondarily—has the 
power to remit sin. If the dying man, 
unable to make a confession, unable 
here and now to elicit an act of even 
imperfect sorrow, is anointed—then 
his sin—if he be in sin—will be taken 
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away, if before or after the anointing 
there is genuine, even though imper- 
fect sorrow. 


Unique in being a sacrament di- 
rectly intended to increase sanctifying 
grace and also to;impart it, if it be 
not present in the soul, Extreme Unc- 
tion is unique also in that it is an in- 
strument in God’s hands for the 
restoration of bodily health. When 
the priest stands beside the bedside of 
the dying and anoints the failing 
senses, we see our Divine Saviour— 
as during His mortal life—blessing 
the sick and frequently curing them. 
It is Christ Who bestows grace, su- 
pernatural health. It is Christ Who, 
if it be the choice of His all-wise and 
all-holy will, imparts physical healing. 

Some might be inclined—as those 
outside the Church sometimes are in- 
clined—to attribute to the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction a purely psycho- 
logical efficacy. They see the peace 
of mind, thé serenity, the absence of 
fear of a Catholic who has been 
anointed. If there is any betterment 
in health as a result, they ascribe it 
entirely to the action of the mind on 
the body. It is true that an unworried 
mind is a contributing factor to bodily 


health. But Extreme Unction is an’ 


instrument, in Christ’s hands, not only 
to give an increase of supernatural 
life but to impart physical well-being, 
to restore to health, if He—wise and 
kind as He is—decides that a life pro- 
longed will be good for the soul and 
ultimately serve its eternal interests. 
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Extreme Unction is administered 
by a priest. The anointing is given 
with oil specially blessed by the Bishop 
on Holy Thursday and known as “Oil 
of the Sick.” The senses—avenues 
to the soul—are anointed in turn with 
a simple but urgent prayer, which de- 
termines and fixes the sacramental 
character of the unction: “By this 
holy anointing and His most tender 
mercy, may the Lord forgive | you 
whatever sin you have committed 
through your eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
hands, and feet.” 


All the Sacraments were instituted 
by Our Lord for the worship of God 
through the supernatural perfection of 
man and for the remission of sin and 
its consequences./Each sacrament was 
meant by our Saviour to contribute to 
some special element of the spiritual 
life and to meet some specific need of 
the human soul on its journey to a 
blessed eternity. Extreme Unction is 
the last and supreme effort of Christ 
to perfect the Divine life, at the very 
gates of death, and to remove the rem- 
nants of sin that has, at one time or 
another along the way, stained the 
soul of a child of the Church. ‘The 
effects of sin—apart from the tem- 
poral punishment due to it—are usu- 
ally listed as weakness and lassitude. 


When there is an effort of the weak- 
ened and torpid life toward definite 
activity, the result is often but an 
aimless fumbling, a confused groping. 
Nor must we lose sight of the devil— 
that outcast angel from the home of 
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God, that exiled rebel from the King- 

dom of Heaven. The steps of our 

Catholic life are dogged by that ad- 

versary of Christ and of our soul’s 

salvation. The last hours of our 

mortal lives mark the last opportuni- 

ties for the devil to turn us away from. 
God. If the grace of God is in our; 
soul at the moment of death, we are 

saved. If the grace of God is not 

there, we are lost. 


The Last Anointment is a channel 
of Divine comfort./ At the end there 
are sufferings of mind and body to be 
endured. The Last Anointing puts 
into the soul graces of resignation, of 
submission to the Divine will, of union 
with Christ—tortured in soul and 
body on the Cross. It is like a strong 
and gentle arm, raising the drooping 
head from the pillow ever so tenderly 
and helping it to receive the Divine 
draught of consolation. 


The Last Anointing is a channel of 


Divine strength/ At the end there are 


temptations to be met and overcome. 
The Last Anointing dispels the weak- 
ness, the listlessness of the soul. With- 
out a shock, effectively, it steels the 
will against evil, while enlightening 
the mind as to God’s amiableness and 
His claim upon our undivided love. 
Earth is fast receding into the shad- 
ows, and in those shadows are all 
merely natural affections. The soul 
begins to know the nearness of God 
and resolutely refuses to turn away 
from Him. 


The Last Anointing is a channel of 
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Divine hope. / At the end the most 
distressing state of mind is discourage- 
ment. Lack of confidence is the most 
subtle temptation of our adversary. 
Discouragement paralyzes action. It 
makes our arms fall helpless by our 
sides, it halts the vigorous step, it 
chills the heart, it causes the will to go 
flabby. The Last Anointing inspires 
confidence. It lifts up our drooping 
spirits. It takes the soul and places 
it, ever so soothingly, in the strong 
arms of Christ. The soul is not only 
enveloped in the power and the mercy 
of God; it is penetrated by all the in- 
vigorating and comforting perfections 
of the Redeemer of the world. 


Tue Cuurcn’s PRAYER 


What a marvelous beauty in the 
prayer which the priest says after the 
anointing of the senses: 


O Lord God, Who hast spoken through 
Thine Apostle, St. James: “Is any man 
sick among you? Let him bring the 
priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man: and the 
Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him”; we beg 
Thee, our Redeemer, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit to remedy the weakness of 
this sick person, heal his wounds, forgive 
his sins, assuage his pains of body and 
soul, grant him graciously complete physi- 
cal and spiritual recovery: so that, through 
Thy merciful kindness, he may in health 
take up his customary duties again. This 
we ask of Thee, Who with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit livest and reignest, God, 
world without end, Amen. 
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BELIEF AND PRACTICE 


We Catholics believe that Extreme 
Unction is a sacrament.’ We believe 
that it is a channel of the Precious 
Blood, applying to our souls the graces 
acquired by the death of the Redeemer 
on the Cross. We believe that it was 
instituted by Christ as the last crown- 
ing cure of spiritual disease. We know 
that if it is to have its full intended 
efficacy for body and soul, the mind 
should be awake and the body not on 
the point of dissolution. -The words 
of the Ritual are clear: “When possi- 
ble, Extreme Unction should be ad- 
ministered to the sick who are fully 
conscious and rational, so that they 
may obtain greater grace by bringing 
to its reception faith and holy desire.” 

Why, then, do we put off calling 
the priest until death is actually at 
hand? There may be two reasons for 
this delay,/ The first is failure to real- 
ize the value of the Last Anointing 
and its full purpose. If we hold it for 
what our Faith teaches it. to bey’the 
supreme refreshment of the soul at the 
approach of death and—when God’s 
designs so will it—the restoring of 
bodily health to one we love and 
would fain keep with us, then we shall 
not neglect to have this “spiritual 
remedy, and cure” administered in 
time. 

The other reason of delay is fear 
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of upsetting the patient. When the 
physician declares that there is danger 
of death and advises that relatives be 
notified, we heed his recommendations, 
Yet, by delay, we run the risk of al- 
lowing the patient to die without that 
last supernatural comfort that Our 
Lord intended. We fail to provide 
our loved one with the graces that 
make death easy. We do not give the 
Sacrament an opportunity of restor- 
ing bodily health. . Because we are 
afraid of momentarily upsetting our 
loved ones, we cheat them of the 
graces of God./ “What child of the 
Church would want to be deprived of 
the last touches—soothing and sanc- 
tifying—by which our Mother wishes 
to have us looking our best, when we 
appear before Christ, our Redeemer 
and our Judge?” 

We should make our very own the 
deeply spiritual requests of Cardinal 
Newman in his prayer for a happy 
death: “O Lord and my Saviour, sup- 
port me in my last hour by the strong 
arm of Thy sacraments and the fra- 
grance of Thy consolations. Let Thy 
absolving words be said over me, and 
the holy oil sign and seal me; and let 
Thine own Body be my food and Thy 
Blood my sprinkling.” 

Surely not one of us will hesitate 
a moment to add that truly Catholic 
request, a fervent “Amen.” 
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We Ought to Be in Pictures 


Basi Dove, C.S.P. 
Reprinted from The Missionary * 


CORRESPONDENT wrote 
in part to Newsweek not 
long ago as follows: 

Probably the reason Catholic priests 
appear to be favored by the movies over 
the Protestant clergy is that the trappings 
and rites of Catholicism are of the greater 
dramatic power. The garb of a priest or 
nun is in itself good theater, a stage cos- 
tume; the Protestant minister looks like 
Tom, Dick, or Harry unless he wears his 
collar backward. The Catholic Mass is 
pure drama, with elaborate and tricky 
stage business; a mystery, a miracle play. 

Dismissing as pardonably  erro- 
neous this gentleman’s impression 
that the garb of priests and nuns is 
a stage costume, whereas it is their 
everyday attire, and that the cere- 
monies of Mass are a “tricky stage 
business,” whereas they are simply 
a reverent setting for the most sub- 
lime act possible to man, one can 
fully agree with him. After all he is 
just saying what everybody knows. 

The Church has always had a 
flair for the dramatic. The Mass is 
but one example; the ritual of the 
Sacraments is another. It is all a 
recognition of the fact that man is 
made of body as well as soul. In 
the same spirit she has fostered 
painting, sculpture and music, and 
put them to the uses of worship. 
The Middle Ages were notable for 


the Church’s encouragement of the 
Miracle and Mystery plays for the 
instruction and inspiration of her 
children. They were the one ex- 
pression of the drama for hundreds 
of years. They presented to the 
eye and ear of the masses lessons 
from the Old and New Testaments 
and lives of the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints. 

These plays were but the devel- 
opment and expansion of the Church’s 
liturgy, and had their basic origin 
in the sanctuary. And the whole 
idea, we may say, goes back to Christ, 
Who scarcely ever tried to teach a 
lesson without presenting a picture, 
a word picture. The modern drama 
was born of this medieval Catholic 
theater and is therefore our own heri- 
tage though it has strayed far from 
home and has picked up much dust on 
the road. 

Today the opportunities for use 
of the drama in the service of true 
religion are tremendous, and are be- 
ing missed almost completely. I 
am thinking of the motion picture. 
Its possibilities in the field of reli- 
gious propaganda are limitless. Yet 
there is only one film, to the best of 
my knowledge, that has a Catholic 
theme, is on the highest level for 
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artistry, and is at the same time 
available, for a reasonable fee, for 
religious purposes. It is “The King 
of Kings,” the story of Christ, and 
follows the New Testament pretty 
faithfully in what it shows. But it 
is “silent” and therefore out of date. 
Then it is a product of Hollywood; 
hence designed primarily for enter- 
tainment. It is neutral in the matter 
of doctrine. Diligent care was taken 
that it should not offend anybody. 
“The Song of Bernadette” is another 
picture, beautiful and inspiring. It 
could be used to distinct advantage in 
missionary enterprises; but try to get 
it for private or religious use! 


CompeETING witH HoLLywoop 


What we need are our own pic- 
tures, talent, directors, and all that 
would go to make up a Catholic pro- 
duction unit. The big obstacle to 
any such ambitious enterprise would 
seem to be Hollywood. How can 
we compete with resources that can 
command nearly all the talent in 
the world with the wave of a check 
book? 

Yet we compete with the power 
of money in other fields. Educa- 
tion is one example, though one non- 
Catholic University alone, Harvard, 
has a larger money endowment than 
all the combined Catholic Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Academies in the 
country. Our Catholic hospitals, 
with their limited funds, are the envy 
of State institutions and private cor- 
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porations. Of course these things are 
not done with mirrors. Such achieve- 
ments are made possible only by the 
devoted zeal of a great army of 
priests, Brothers and, especially, nuns, 
who give their talents and genius not 
for money but for the love of God. 
Their lives are a dedication. They 
have what we call a vocation. 

But are there no vocations except 
to the priesthood and the convent? 
Must all religious communities limit 
their Catholic Action to teaching, 
nursing and tending the needs of the 
poor? 

Seven-year-old Margaret O’Brien 
is the wonder-child of the silver 
screen. She takes away your breath 
and your heart. Margaret says she 
is going to enter a convent when 
she grows up. Suppose that desire 
persists. Suppose she also wants to 
continue the career that holds such 
high promise for her. She will be 
torn between the two desires. Nun 
or actress? Well, why can’t she be 
both? Why could not a nun be an 
actress? That sounds funny, so let 
us put it another way. Why could 
not a girl, endowed by God with a 
large measure of dramatic ability, 
dedicate her talents to the glory of 
God and the salvaton of souls; to 
the diffusion, through the medium 
of the screen, of beauty, truth and 
goodness, purely for the love of God 
and in pursuit of her own perfec- 
tion? Is not that precisely what 
the teaching communities are doing, 
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only through another medium? And 
the missionaries? Why could she not 
make of her life, too, a dedication, a 
vocation ? 


One lone person, however, could 
not hope to be very successful or 
effective in such a laudable endeavor. 
There would be need of many other 
like-minded, kindred souls. Perhaps 
then a new religious Order is re- 
quired. Such a one would be a very 
modern Order indeed. But every 
new order was modern at the time 
of its foundation. The Knights 
Templar must have been a startling 
innovation in the early 12th century. 
It was an order of soldiers whose 
object was to wield arms in protec- 
tion of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, 
and who adopted the Cistercian habit 
and strict rule of life. 


However, the foundation of the 
military orders was simple, to the 
extent that the profession of arms 
was, in those days, confined to men. 
And the various Orders of today are 
engaged in works that can be per- 
formed by either men or women 
alone. The dramatic profession is 
perhaps unique. It demands collab- 
oration of men and women in an 
even closer association than that of 
doctors and nurses. 


Perhaps the answer isto be found 
in a Catholic community something 
ifter the pattern of Brook Farm or 
Oneida or other similar communities 
of recent United States history. Or 
we might look back a few centuries 
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to the confraternities that produced 
and acted the Mystery and Miracle 
Plays. If those are too ancient there 
is Oberammergau, a village in Ba- 
varia, that is under vow to produce 
the Passion Play every ten years, and 
has been carrying on for more than 
three centuries. Why can’t we create 
organizations to compete with pres- 
ent-day producers in the legitimate 
theater, and with Hollywood in mov- 
ing pictures? 


Surely they need clean, strong, ef- 
fective competition to raise their 
standards, and to keep them on a high 
level of decency. The company that 
I envision would not confine itself 
to strictly religious pictures. It would 
reach out and claim a rich inheritance 
of beauty and truth from the litera- 
ture and history of the ages. It would 
make pictures through which would 
run, albeit unobtrusively, the Cath- 
olic philosophy of life. Such pictures 
would make their own way, as wit- 
ness “The Song of Bernadette.” We 
could have a million of them. The 
profits from these would go to make 
the more instructional films for par- 
ish halls, schools and missions, at home 
and abroad, instead of into huge sal- 
ary checks. 


The workers would be content 
with a modest competence, in the 
spirit of poverty, the profit motive 
having been replaced by the motive 
of God’s love and the spirit of dedi- 
cation. To support such idealism 
there would have to be a rule of 
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life, a spiritual regime. That goes 
without saying. For these men and 
women would be “seeking first the 
kingdom of God and His justice.” 
Only then would be added all the 
other things that would make for 
success. 


Ipbea Not So Utopian 


Though I don’t hear any of it, I 
fancy that many of you are razzing 
me right now in many different ways. 
Perhaps some are saying: “The guy 
is nutty; if he isn’t given a guardian 
soon, he’ll wind up before long in a 
booby-hatch.” I hope not. Besides, 
the idea isn’t so Utopian and imprac- 
tical as it may seem at first glance. 
In fact Hollywood itself, despite its 
reputation for non-spirituality, has 
the men, the women and the means 
to make it a reality. There are many 
very good people in Hollywood, peo- 
ple with ideals, people who are im- 
patient and bored with Hollywood’s 
shallowness, and who also have 
money, unless the bad man who col- 
lects the taxes has taken it all. Every 
once in a while we read of some star 
going out on his own and organizing 
a production company. 
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Now there is a goodly number of 
Catholic stars and starlets in the 
world of music and drama, besides 
writers, technicians, designers, etc. 
Why could not a group of them get 
together and start out on these new 
lines? It might be the road to the 
really full life that they are crav- 
ing. Their big problem after that 
would be the careful, oh so careful, 
selection of the aspiring recruits that 
would come storming their gates. 

The Catholic Religion, with its 
true philosophy of life, is not reach- 
ing the great, unchurched multitudes. 
The mass mind is not a Catholic 
mind, though it embraces the minds 
of many Catholics. It is being over- 
whelmed by materialism and other 
false ideals, and largely through the 
motion pictures. We could make a 
real impression on this mass mind, 
perhaps capture it, if we but marsh- 
aled our forces and made use of all 
the resources the good God has put 
within our reach. The motion pic- 
ture, with its perfection of visual and 
sound effects, and facility of reaching 
mind and heart, is a power in the 
world today. 


The Peace Must Be Just 


The victorious State must not forget, in imposing its conditions of 
peace, that it is a judge rather than an accuser; it has to act with modera- 


tion and poise, without passion and cruelty. 


Consequently, after having 


punished the criminals as they deserve, it must try to mitigate as much as 
possible the misery and woe of the vanquished.—Vittoria, De Jure Belli, 


III, 60. 
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Communist, National Socialist, and Liberal 
Society, 1917-1939 


N. S. TIMASHEFF, FRIEDRICH BAERWALD AND LEO Mart, S.J. 


I. Communist Society 


N the social sciences, experiment, 

such as that found in the natural 
sciences, is impossible. As a substi- 
tute, the social scientists observe the 
results of social reforms and revolu- 
tions. It is wrong, however, merely 
to compare the state of a society as 
it was before reform or revolution 
with the state at the end of a reform 
or revolutionary period. It is neces- 
sary to establish the dynamic tenden- 
cies of the society in question and to 
compare its post-revolutionary state 
with (1) the hypothetical state which 
would have been obtained without 
revolution and (2) the blueprints of 
the reformers and revolutionists. 

The Communists are proud of 

many achievements during their as- 
cendancy to power in Russia: 

(1) the population within its fron- 
tiers between 1921 and 1939 
increased from 138 million to 
170 million; 

(2) inter-ethnic democracy has 
been established ; 

(3) illiteracy has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated ; 

(4) industrial production has been 
increased many times; 





This symposium was presented 
at the regional meeting of the 
American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety in New York City on Febru- 
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(5) the workers now enjoy com- 

plete security. 

Careful study shows, however, that 
results obtained in population, educa- 
tion, and industrial production are 
surprisingly near to the hypothetical 
state which would have been obtained 
without revolution. As to inter-ethnic 
democracy, no substantial racial preju- 
dice existed in old Russia. As far as 
social security is concerned, achieve- 
ment is undeniable, but a very good 
beginning was made by Russia in 
1912. 

On the other hand, in pre-Com- 
munist Russia, moderate but gradu- 
ally increasing freedom of religion, 
opinion, the press and association ex- 
isted. Today, a surprising revival in 
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the realm of religion is observable; 
but this is a concession exacted by the 
population from a reluctant govern- 
ment in conditions of virtual and then 
actual war. 


Comparison of present conditions 
in Soviet Russia with the Communist 
blueprint provides the following re- 
sults. The Communist system of pro- 
duction and exchange has material- 
ized. But in its international ambi- 
tions, Communism has been entirely 
defeated. The dissolution of the Com- 
intern and the motivation behind the 
annexation of Eastern Poland—na- 
tionalistic considerations — suffice as 
evidence. Classless society did not 
emerge as a result of the Communist 
revolution. The strong family, a 
special object of Communist hatred, 
has come back, after twenty years of 
official attempts at eradication. 


The conclusion is that Russia fights 
well and is gaining victory not because 
she has accepted the Communist garb 
but despite it, perhaps also, because 
she has already been given the oppor- 
tunity to rid herself of its substantial 
parts. 


II. Nationat Soctatist Society 


In the first place, the questions we 
have discussed seem to imply that 
National Socialism is a form of social 
experimentation. The latter term 
seems to be understood as a condition 
of society in which more or less arbi- 
trary concepts such as “progress,” 
“socialism,” “military efficiency,” ‘“‘ra- 
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cial purity,” and so on, are used with 
some measure of success as an over- 
all coordinating reference for accepted 
meanings and for functioning insti- 
tutions. The absence of social experi- 
mentation would indicate the reliance 
on spontaneous growth of social ac- 
tion to actuate the social process in 
culture, state and market. Very often 
the opposition to social experimenta- 
tion is based on the assumption that 
the “nature” of society produces its 
own incentives, objectives and con- 
trols. Inasmuch as National Social- 
ism emphatically denies that this is 
possible, it definitely comes under the 
concept of an experimenting system, 
with arbitrary objectives into which 
the members and instructions of the 
in-group are to be fitted. 

What can be learned from this type 
of social experiment depends on two 
things: (a) the ability of people liv- 
ing in a different type of society, for 
instance, in the United States of 
America, to understand the Nazi sys- 
tem without the “benefit” of partici- 
pant observation. (Suffice it to say 
that due to certain complex reasons 
full information about the Nazi revo- 
lution was either discounted. dis- 
regarded, or used only by way of 
arbitrary selection of certain aspects. ) ; 
(b) The use of a yardstick for eval- 
uating the discernible results of the 
experiment in terms of a clearly un- 
derstood system of social values. 

The “social experiment” of Na- 
tional Socialism is simply the final 
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and total destruction of the religious, 
cultural, political ‘and social order, 
insofar as that order is still based 
directly or indirectly on Christian con- 
cepts of the person, the family, spirit- 
ual values and principles of justice. 
The old order is to be replaced by a 
new society, representing a hierarchy 
of biologically conceived races in 
which all institutions of culture, law, 
government and economics are man- 
ipulated with the sole purpose of 
strengthening the dominant group in 
the race hierarchy. In the light of 
these objectives the total state and 
total war are merely means to this 
end. So are all the various measures 
related to “family and population,” 
“class structure and inter-class co- 
operation,” “government intervention 
in the economic system,” “propaganda 
and the official control of culture” 
and “in-group and out-group atti- 
tudes.” 


Hence separate conclusions derived 
from a study of these five fields are 
bound to result in nonsense statements 
if divorced from the above-mentioned 
primary objective of the Nazi rev- 
olution. 


(1) Nazi attempts to increase the 
size of the population through mar- 
triage loans and the encouragement of 
«xtra-marital relations to add to the 
racially preferred groups are strictly 
confined to these groups. Conversely 
anti-family measures, such as the elim- 
ination of tax exemption for depend- 
ents and the tearing apart of families 
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through deportation, prove that the 
Nazis are not interested in the family 
as such, and therefore have no such 
thing as a family policy. 

(2) The Nazis have stressed folk 
unity in order to overcome that social 
stratification which might impede the 
progress of the revolution. This was 
done through the device of a carefully 
conceived system of alternately flatter- 
ing and threatening various social 
groups, and playing one against an- 
other. The old élite in the aristo- 
cratic, professional and _ intellectual 
groups was either paralyzed or made 
an auxiliary to the new power system. 
The objective, however, was to create 
a new race and/or class élite with 
new privileges, based on_ biological 
selection and inbreeding. Higher edu- 
cation was to be curtailed and made 
available only to the top of the new 
hierarchy. 


(3) The Nazi economic system is 
a special case of a modern war econ- 
omy conditioned by the fact that 
Germany has basic scarcities in cer- 
tain foods and raw materials. This 
war economy used the form of private 
enterprise but in fact, government 
was fully dominant. 

(4) Nazi propaganda has two pur- 
poses : 

(a) to bring about mass support of 
this system within; 

(b) to confuse and undermine 
other social systems outside Nazi so- 
ciety hy manipulating value concepts 
existing in these societies for pur- 
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poses of distortion and concealment of 
real Nazi aims, and the careful build- 
ing up of national, race and economic 
tensions, creating increasing paralysis 
of these societies, making them ready 
to accept some form of National So- 
cialism. 

(5) The Nazi revolution is not 
nationalistic in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word. Inasmuch as it aims 
at the total destruction of present-day 
society, it has used, with some success, 
racism as an international movement 
to bring about internal social disin- 
tegration in many countries prepara- 
tory to the final Nazi victory. 

Conclusion: The success or failure 
of the Nazi experiment cannot, there- 
fore, be judged merely by military 
events. Military defeat alone cannot 
dispose of the content of this revolu- 
tion, which is the most concentrated 
and powerful expression of certain 
break-up tendencies in Western civi- 
lization. Consequently, it is too early 
to say whether or not the ‘Nazi social 
experiment is a failure in terms of its 
ultimate objectives. One way of frus- 
trating this experiment is to under- 
stand all its cultural and social impli- 
cations, that is to say, to unmask the 
verbal structure of Nazi propaganda 
in all its forms everywhere and to lay 
bare its real aspirations. 



























III. Lrserat Society 
The liberal state we identify with 
the democracies of France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. The con- 
tent of democracy as a form of poli- 
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tical society has been well indicated 
by Robert M. Maclver, and I follow 
his analysis. There are, he maintains 
in his book Leviathan and the People, 
two criteria. First it recognizes the 
distinction between the state and the 
community, i.e., it implies the exist- 
ence of constitutional guarantees and 
civil rights which the government is 
not empowered to abrogate. Secondly, 
democracy depends upon the free op- 
erations of conflicting opinions. This 
implies a system under which any 
major trend or change of public opin- 
ion can constitutionally register itself 
in the determination both of the com- 
position and policies of the govern- 
ment. Practically, this involves the 
existence of more than one political 
party in the nation, else the constitu- 
tional right to determine government- 
al policy must, as unorganized, prove 
ineffective. Thus democracy involves 
limited government, insists upon free- 
dom under legal guarantees, and re- 
tains the privilege of having a govern- 
ment of its own choice which, in order 
to persevere, must follow, at least in 
general, the will of the current ma- 
jority of the people. Very simply, 
Maclver notes: “Democracy is the 
name for a great political discovery— 
that power can be made effectively 
responsible.” 


With the above as an operational 
definition of the liberal democratic 
state, what can we conclude about its 
status during the period between 


1917-1939? 
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(1) Liberal society was charac- 
terized by a falling birth and net 
reproduction rate, by an increase of 


planned parenthood through the 
wider use of contraceptives, by a 
, more individualistic and contractual- 
istic form of marriage, and by a ris- 
ing divorce rate. In general, the at- 
: titude is one of individual freedom 


devoid of social responsibility. In this 
‘ matter autonomy is demanded, and 
: liberty has become impatient of law. 
, Liberal society has tolerated, at least, 
‘ the isolation of sex from responsibility 
f and has, by law and the interpretation 
: of law, permitted weaker marital ties. 
. This status of the family is anti- 
democratic in that it is the negation of 
1 the pursuit of life and liberty and 
. happiness to potential citizens of the 
. democracies. The autonomy is one 
e of passion rather than self-control. 


s (2) In class structure this whole 
period seems to be a period of increas- 
ing power among the laboring class, 
- a weakening of the propertied middle 
T class, and a decreasing prestige of 
the upper class. There was a strong 
- labor party in France and Great Brit- 
ys ain. In the United States, Presidents 
e Harding, Coolidge and Hoover tried 
- to revive the economic freedom of 
y industrialists in the twenties. Labor 
lay dormant in prosperity, and 
through various devices industry op- 
pressed labor. 

The depression ended this policy. 
The New Deal moved steadily toward 
social and economic reform for the 
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laboring class. In 1935 the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations arose to 
strengthen organized labor. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935 
protected the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. In 
1938 the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
fixing minimum wages and maximum 
hours, was in the same direction. 
The Social Security Act of 1935 con- 
tinued the trend. 


The liberal, democratic state was 
more democratic than liberal in the 
historic sense. By government action 
it extended freedom and strove to 
equalize the freedom of contracting 
parties in the economic contract and 
to promote the common good. 


(3) In the field of governmental 
intervention, the government in demo- 
cratic states assumed great responsi- 
bility for providing social and eco- 
nomic well-being. After the illusory 
prosperity of the twenties, the United 
States government intervened more 
and more. The PWA and WPA 
illustrate the necessity of intervention. 
The effort of the government was, in 
general, to reconcile specific economic 
interests and national social objec- 
tives. The government was forced 
into business by the depression unem- 
ployment. More and more people 
demanded government control and an 
economy planned for wider distribu- 
tion of prosperity. The emphasis was 
on a wider distribution of wealth 
and upon the social responsibility of 
business. 
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(4) The democracies, particularly 
the United States, have been insistent 
upon the freedoms of speech, associa- 
tion, worship and upon academic free- 
dom. Notably, it gave legal status to 
labor’s freedom to organize. Even in 
regard to propaganda of a seditious 
nature, it has been tolerant, e.g., Com- 
munist propaganda in the United 
States during the thirties. There has 
been increasing freedom or tolerance 
for the dissemination of birth control 
propaganda. During the entire pe- 
riod culture has been fairly free from 
legal regimentation, and the public 
has received the propaganda of oppos- 
ing groups. This extends to radio, 
which came into wide use. 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 

Yet it has been said that the pecul- 
iar weakness of democracy is that it 
allocates disproportionate freedom to 
the individual at the expense of au- 
thority and of the security which au- 
thority guarantees. Since the New 
Deal there has been so much official 
publicity for its policies that Frank 
Kent has remarked, “newspaper men 
outnumber the professors in the New 
Deal two to one.” Still holding to the 
public discussion of public problems, 
under the New Deal there has been 
a notable increase of governmental 
propaganda. Still it remains liberal 
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in that it permits opposition to be 
voiced, and democratic in that it ap- 
peals to the law of the land. 

On the whole, I should conclude 
we have been more careful to avoid 
infringing upon the minority opinions 
than to effect a unified national policy. 


Race Prositem 


(5) The United States has an in- 
creasingly dangerous race problem in 
the Negro and is not facing it in either 
a liberal or democratic way. The 
democracies have been nationalistic 
and isolationist. The democracies re- 
fused to pay the price of preparation 
for war—hence were weak in national 
defense. They have not had effective 
national unity; rather partisan pres- 
sure ruled, particularly in economic 
life. Here again, the trend is liberal 
rather than democratic. 

In general conclusion, the liberal 
state is faced with the necessity of 
becoming more democratic, freedom 
is faced with the necessity of becom- 
ing socially responsible. The future 
success of liberalism will depend on 
a wise program for social and eco- 
nomic reform, in a policy of positively 
fostering public prosperity. Individu- 
alistic liberty will be socialized democ- 
racy, liberty under law for the major- 
ity, or the magic of the word will be 
lost for the current generation. 
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TITULAR BiIsHOoPs 


What is a titular Bishop? The 
name is frequently mentioned, but its 
meaning seems not to be generally 
known. 

Every Bishop in the Catholic 
Church must have an episcopal See. 
But whilst the majority of Bishops 
have territorial Sees, that is, they ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over a specified ter- 
ritory, there are other Bishops, either 
auxiliaries or vicars apostolic, who 
have the title to a See or diocese over 
which they do not exercise any terri- 
torial jurisdiction—that is, their rela- 
tion to their See is honorary or titular. 

Formerly these Bishops were called 
in partibus infidelium—in the lands of 
the infidels. Most of these Sees were 
in North Africa, though not all, and 
they were originally dioceses that were 
over-run and destroyed by the Mo- 
hammedans, and so passed out of exist- 
ence as territorial dioceses. 

But Rome preserved the names of 
these dioceses, and since every Bishop 
must be named to a See, these honor- 
ary dioceses in the lands of the infidels 
were assigned to them. For instance, 
the Auxiliary of New York is titular 
Bishop of Medea, which was once 
an actual diocese in Thrace in the 
Balkans. 


In the passing of the centuries some 


of these obsolete or destroyed Sees 
have again gathered together a consid- 
erable Christian population. For that 
reason Pope Leo XIII in 1882 abol- 
ished the term in partibus infidelium, 
and ordained that from that time on 
these prelates should be called titular 
Bishops and not Bishops in partibus 
infidelium. 

Anyway a titular Bishop does not 
exercise any territorial jurisdiction 
over the See to which he is named: 
he is either an auxiliary Bishop to a 
territorial Ordinary, or else a Vicar 
Apostolic. Here is a case in point. 
Bishop Crimont exercises territorial 
jurisdiction as Vicar Apostolic of 
Alaska, which is not a diocese but a 
vicariate. But he is titular Bishop of 
Ammaedera, an ancient and dissolved 
diocese of Numidia in Africa. 


Masonry AND CATHOLICS 


Can a Catholic belong to the order 
of Freemc.ons? I have heard that 
some Cutholics are Masons. 

No, a Catholic may not become a 
Freemason, because Masonry is a se- 
cret, oath-bound society, and as such 
is condemned by the Church. That is 
the position taken up by the Church, 
contained in Encyclicals and other 
Papal documents, so there is no argu- 
ment about it. 
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But do not take our word for it. 
Hear what the Masons themeslves 
have to say about it. Here is a 
quotation taken from The American 
Freemason, which ought to know 
what it is talking about, from its own 
point of view. The quotation is as 
follows: 


Some of our contemporaries have again 
taken up the question: “Are there Cath- 
olics who are Freemasons?” And some of 
them have gathered instances to prove the 
matter in the affirmative. There is no 
doubt that there are Masons who believe 
themselves to be Catholics. And it is 
also true that so far as Masonry is con- 
cerned there can be no question raised 
as to the faith of any man. But those 
who know the position of the Church 
will also know that the very fact of be- 
coming a Mason puts a Catholic outside 
the pale—he is no longer a Catholic. It 
requires no formal act of excommunica- 
tion; he is automatically excommunicated 
by such act. He can come back into the 
fold only by abjuring Masonry. The dis- 
cussion of such a subject is useless. As 
for those who still claim to be Catholics 
and retain Masonic membership, in the 
opinion of this writer the Lodges receiv- 
ing them have taken considerable risk. I 
would want to know, and from incontest- 
able evidence, that a man had broken 
definitely with the Church before casting 
my ballot for his admittance. I do not 
believe in renegades; there are plenty of 
good men to keep up our Lodges without 
taking in those who may have had a tiff 
with their priests or with their families, 
and petition for Masonic membership in 
mere bravado or to show independence. 
Even though they remain in the Craft for 
years, let death come into their homes, 
or let them face the end themselves, and 
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and abjure the fraternity. We want no 
such men in Masonry. 


Well, that is what the Masons 
themselves think of Catholics who 
have an idea that they can be Cath- 
olics and Freemasons at the same time, 
Not very complimentary to Masonic- 
Catholics, and it might be a good 
warning. Note the last sentence. 


NaTIveE CLERGY 


I have been informed that the 
Catholic Church wishes to retain 
ecclesiastical governance in the hands 
of clerics either European or of Euro- 
pean descent; that natives of the mis- 
sionary countries, for example, are 
not capable of rising to the educational 
demands which the Church requires 
of its clergy. 

Your informant is misinformed. 
There are numerous Papal utterances 
which insist very strongly on the edu- 
cation of natives, so-called, not only 
for the Catholic priesthood, but for 
higher offices in the Church. 


Many of these non-European Cath- 
olics, the Chinese for instance, have a 
culture that goes back many tens of 
centuries. Pius XI himself conse- 
crated twelve Chinese Bishops in St. 
Peter’s, and you will find, if you care 
to look up the subject, that many of 
these countries outside of Europe and 
the American Continent have bishops 
whom, no doubt, you would think of 
as natives. 

But the most striking examples of 
members of the non-white races who 
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have received the priesthood, and even 
the episcopate, seem to be found in 
Africa, where the colored folk are 
generally considered by the whites as 
being of an inferior intellectual cali- 
ber—in fact, as some sort of savages. 

A most remarkable photograph was 
printed a year or so ago by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith 
of a group of major seminarians in 
Basutoland, in Africa. These young 
men of the Basuto nation measured 
up to the intellectual standard re- 
quired for ordination to the priest- 
hood. ‘They completed their courses 
in the classical languages, in theology 
and philosophy. In every way they 
were intellectually the equals of the 
whites, perhaps superior, and certainly 
quite as capable. 

The Society of St. Peter the Apostle 
for Native Clergy had, before the 
war at all events, the care of training 
native young men for the priesthood 
in pagan lands. When a sufficient 
number of natives have been ordained 
priests and a bishop has been ap- 
pointed, the missionary society or 
religious Order that had been as- 
signed to the territory by the Holy 
See, turns over this territory with all 
its churches and other institutions to 
the care of the native clergy. 


The Jesuits have been very active 
in this work of preparing a native 
clergy. According to the instructions 
of the late General Father Leddchow- 
ski, the Jesuit missionaries were to 
prepare their students not only for 
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the priesthood, but also for higher 
administrative offices in the Church. 
The Society of Jesus has native mem- 
bers of its Order in the episcopate in 
Africa, India, China, Japan. So it is 
clear that the Catholic Church has 
not the remotest idea of keeping epis- 
copal government in the hands of 
clerics of European descent. As Pope 
Benedict XV said: “The Church is 
Catholic, not Latin.” 


ABLUTIONS 


Is it the unbreakable rule of the 
Church that the celebrant at Mass, 
after receiving Communion, has wine 
and water poured over his fingers at 
the ablutions? 

The Roman missal, which is the 
official Mass book of the Latin Catho- 
lics, as revised by Pope St. Pius V in 
a Bull dated July 14, 1570, has the 
rubric that after the celebrant of 
Mass has consumed the Precious 
Blood, wine is poured into the chalice 
to cleanse it. After this has been con- 
sumed, wine and water are poured 
over the thumb and index fingers of 
the celebrant’s hands, which he ex- 
tends over the chalice. The name 
given to these two pourings is called 
the ablutions, and the rule as laid 
down in the rubric is applicable 
always and everywhere in the Roman 
Rite. 

At one time the ablutions were per- 
formed in the sacristy or in some other 
part of the church. But the revised 
Roman missal of Pius V ordained that 











the ablutions should be made at the 
altar, either by the server, or at a high 
Mass by the deacon and subdeacon. 

That is a fixed rule, which applies 
always to Mass celebrated according 
to the Roman Rite as prescribed in 
the Roman missal. 

However, the Pope as Universal 
Pastor has both the power and the 
right to dispense from the strict rub- 
rical rules of the liturgy, as Pius XI 
did in the case of the Spanish priests 
in the late revolutionary war. So in 
this case of the ablutions the Holy 
Father has granted to the priests in 
Britain, where there is an extreme 
scarcity of wine—for Britain is a 
cold country where the making of 
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wine is impossible—that water only 
may be used for the second ablution 
at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for 
the duration of the war. 

All Mass wine in the British Isles 
is imported, mostly from Spain. But 
Eire, being a neutral country, could 
send its ships to import altar wine, 
and undoubtedly some of this wine 
has been sent to Britain. But the 
dispensation of the Holy See is 
granted “owing to the extreme scar- 
city of wine”; which indicates that 
with or without any help from Eire 
altar wine is scarce in Britain, and 
furthermore that the rubrics of the 
Mass may be modified to meet ex- 
treme conditions. 
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